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THE WAYFARER 


& Meeting Albert Schweitzer (whom Time calls “the great 
man’s great man’) in a basement Automat restaurant in July, 
putting in his nickels casually for his food, fitting into the 
proletarian rhythm there—was some- 
how just right. His massive tomes on 
Bach, or what he spoke of as his oeuvres 
theologiques, or his medical center in 
the Congo—all seemed far removed from 
this grizzled, soft-spoken man clutching 
for the traditionally elusive paper- 
napkin-on-knee. Like One he serves, he 
“humbled himself, taking the form of a 
servant’—or truckman, or perspiring 
janitor, or gum-chewing shopgirl—with 
casual grace. America is enlarged by his visit. 


em Here, I reflected, is a man with a right to his opinions: he © 


has arrived at them by both intense study and grueling prac- 
tical experience. In contrast, are our viewpoints developed in 
colleg 2 hele in America really our own, forged out of life and 
fee?" A British book by G. M. Young recently put it in right 
earthy terms: “What the schools have fazled to teach is that a 
man has no more right to an opinion for which he cannot 
account than to a pint of beer for which he cannot pay.” (Dif- 
ference being, that after a few beers he'll not care whether he 
can account for them or not!) 


B® Before quite leaving Schweitzer, I must confess I’ve long 
found one of his book-titles useful. Out of My Life and 
Thought, in good guttural German as Aus Mein Leben und 
Denken! is an ideal phrase for chasing the dog, getting rid of 
a salesman, or pushing out an intruding thought... . 


B® The brush-off given Jewish applicants to certain colleges 
has inspired a top-grade study, On Getting into College (100 
pages, $1, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson PIL., 
N.W., Washington 6), built on questionnaires filled out by 
some 15,000 high school seniors. “Discrimination has been 
found perceptibly at work only against certain young people 
living in the Northeast, and in large cities. It emanated from 
some colleges and universities outside the student’s home com- 
munity and functioning under private nonsectarian auspices.” 
An interesting item: a third of all Catholics want to enter 
Catholic colleges, but among Protestants, only 23% of girls and 
14% of boys care about their own denomination’s colleges. 
There's a lot of other discussion-creating fact in this current 
survey. 


em Ah, how true of summertime manuscripts is the Arnold 
couplet, 


. Tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d. 


You, bland reader, conning coolly through the pieces in this 
September issue may as well know that at least one article, 
pluck’t from a New Hampshire summer address, was heralded 
with a wire, PLEASE STOP BITING NAILS MANUSCRIPT 
IS IN THE MAIL LOVE. And on the MS when it arrived 
were two tiny spots, circled, with the gloomy legend, ‘‘Perspira- 
tion.’ 


B® “Made in Finland,” the marriage of John Deschner last 
spring now brings an helpmeet of great charm and know-how 
to aid the executive of USCC (United Student Christian 
Council). . . . Ed Espy returns from his year at being a 
Yale Divinity professor, to his post (and past) as executive of 
the YM student movement. . . . An unconscious Harlem in- 
fluence crept into the mimeographed bulletin for church last 
Sunday: the hymn was given as “Love Devine, All Loves Ex- 
celling.”’ “Unwanted Engineers” is the title of a survey of 
one steep trend in employment of June graduates. . Easy-\ 
speaking, quick-producing J. Frederick Miller comes from Uni- 


versity of Pittsburgh’s “Y” to be secretary for Interpretation & | 


Support at national YM student HQ... . Population Refefy 
ence Bureau figures: college grads beget only 1.26 children p 
capita—whereas it takes 2. to replace themselves. (Yes, but by 
now many a June graduate already feels irreplaceable!) 


B® How shall a freshman—or anybody else—find ways to be 
Christian on a secular campus this fall? William Ellery Leonard 
says: 

We have a word to speak, a work to do, 

If once, like thine, our soul be consecrate. 


—J.O.N. 
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What and by Whom 


WHAT YOU SHOULD GET OUT OF COLLEGE is by President Milton 
S. Eisenhower of Kansas State at Manhattan, chairman of 
UNESCO’s United States Commission, brother of President ‘‘Ike’’ 


ON BEING CHRISTIAN AT COLLEGE comes from John Oliver Nelson, 
our editor, who’s executive of the Federal Council of Churches’ 
Commission on the Ministry and wound up in spate of student 


WELCOME TO THE SCM unites on one page Harold B. (Pete) Ingalls, 
and Leila Anderson, Acting Exec and Exec, ve of the 
YM and YW student movements, united as NICC . a. 


GO TO A SENIOR records sage comment from college graduates of 
last June who are thus currently freshmen in the 1949 college- 


MAJOR ON THESE is by Charles C. Noble, dean of Hendricks Chapel 
at Syracuse University, balanced, witty, — counselor to 
the large staff of chaplains there ... Ss 


MAKE FACULTY FRIENDS we covetously plucked from “You Can 
Always Tell a Freshman” (reviewed on page 26), by Elisabeth 
Ann Hudnut, Wilson College alumna now radio-script writing in 


REALIZING YOUR ROOMMATE is set down by Kenneth F. Herrold, 
adviser in the right famous Department of Guidance at Columbia 
U in New York—and an alumnus of the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
board as well as of Teachers College . ... 15 


STUDENT IN A JAM was written by an ex-adviser at Columbia, 
J. Edward Dirks, who’s now gone to Lake Forest College in 
Illinois to head up religious work . . . . . . . . 16 


CHRISTIANS DO LAUGH is from James R. Hine, tall, proficient 
Presbyterian student pastor at University of Illinois, who besides 
playing drums, etc., does a as of 
Memorial Church there... 16 


SHALL I LIVE FOR THE MOMENT is from a book (reviewed on p. 26) 
by Harry G. Goodykoontz, painstaking but mirthful head of the 
student program for the Presbyterian Church U.S. (Southern) . 17 


FRENCH STUDENTS SEARCHING, PROBING, is translated from the 


limpid French of Andre Dumas (nope, no novelist), general sec- 

retary of the French SCM, with headquarters in Paris . . . 19 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Spires and Briars (J.O.N.) . 7 a 

Book Reviews . . . 25 


PIX IN THESE PAGES: 


Our Cover photo has graciously been provided by Mr. Gene Conklin 
of the Knox College Administrative Staff. 


Credits for other illustrations: Page 3, University of Wisconsin. 
Page 6, photo by Gloria Weingart of the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
staff. Page 7, Ohio State University, Bowling Green. Page 13, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Page 19, Eastern Pub- 
lishers Service. 
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INDEX, VOLUME 67, THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
_ Academic Year: September 19),9-—May 1950 Inclusive 
Issued by: The Intercollegian, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


AARON, HAROLD: The A.M.4, and the Doctor, Feb-21. 
gIDS TO CREATIVE RELATIONSHIPS: Grace Loucks Elliot. Apr-5, 
A.M.A. AND THE DOCTOR, THE: Harold Aaron, Feb-21. 
AT CENTER: THE CHRISTIAN FAITH: W. Robert Rankin. March-8, 
BABCOCK, FERN: Essential Program Resources, Dec-22. 

It's Sure to Stretch the Mind. Mar.20, 


BAILLIE, JOHN: I Believe-Instinctively. Oct-ll. 
BAPTIST STUDENT FELLOWSHIP (See News Pages). 
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BARNES, HARRY G., Jr.: Fraternities, Yes and No. Sept-9, 
BIBLE: 

Evolution of the Best Seller, Dec-13. 

Heavenly Humdrums Alexander Miller, April-8, 

To Learn True Meanings: Henry Hayden. March-15, 
300K REVIEWS, RELIGIOUS CLASSICS: 

Brother Lawrences Daniel Day Williams. April-l9, 

lather: On Christian Liberty: John T. McNeill. Nov-7, 

Student, Find Paradise Lost: Amos N. Wilder. Jan-19, 
BOOK REVIEWS, THE RESERVE SHELF: 

Sept—25; Oct-28; Nov-26; Dec-17; Jan-18; Feb-23; 

March-22; April-26; May-21. 
BOOKS 

Essential Program Resources: Fern Babcock, Dec=22, 

Life-Raft Library. Dec-17,. 

No Halo for Horatio Alger: James Rietm der. Dec-16, 
POOKS THAT HAVE SHAPED SOCIETY:Halford E, Iuccock. Dec-ll, 
BRADLEY, ELIZABETH: Citizenship in Your Vocation. Nov-13, 
BROTHER LAWRENCE: Daniel Day Williams, April-l9. 

BROWN , KENNETH I,: Citisenship in a Fraternity House. Nov-12, 
Scoreboard for a Christian Campus. Jan-21l, 


CAMPBELL, E. FAY: Why Protestants Want Union. Jan-12. 


CAMPUS LIFE: 
Can Prof and Student Meet? March-15, 
Citisenship in a Fraternity House: K.I.Brown. Nov-12, 
Collegiate Witness: 1950 Style: Harry E. Smith. May-11l. 
Now Know NSAs Ralph Lee Smith, Nov-2l,. 
Religious Counselors-This is Your Assignment: 
M. Eunice Hilton, Oct-17. 
Scoreboard for a Christian Campus: K.I.Brown, Jan-21l, 
CAMPUS: TESTING GROUND FOR CIVIL RIGHTS: Mary Moss 
Cuthbertson. Feb-3, 
CAN TEEN-AGERS TURN TABLES? Calvin Kytle. March-1l,, 
CAN WE MODERNS PRAY? Levi A.Olan. May-8. 
CHERRINGTON, BEN M.: UNESCO Means World Leadership By 
Citizens. March-10,. 
EERS ARE BETTER ENGINEERS: Seymour A, 
Smith, April-9. 
CHRISTIAN FAITH: 
At Center:The Christian Faith: W.R, Rankin. March-8, 
Can We Moderns Pray? Levi A, Olan. May-8, 
Citisenship in the Kingdom: Bryant Drake. Nov-8, 
Faith Needs Imagination: Richard J, Kroner. Dec-l;, 
Gospel Through Sickness: William T, Ellis. Nov-15. 
I Believe-Instinctively: John Baillie, 
I Stumbled Into Belief: William White (Pseud). Oct-10. 
Know What You Believe-and Why: Natalie Noble, Oct-13, 
On Being A Christian At College: J.0. Nelson. Sept-5, 
CHRISTIANS DO LAUGH!: James R, Hine, Sept~16, 
(Symposium): Dec-5, 
COMING-SOON!!: Harold B, In Dec-21, 
THE CHURCH: 
Only 53.3% Are Members. Jan-15, 
What Curbs Protestant Union: H.P. Van Dusen. Jan-13, 
Why Protestants Want Union: E, Fay Campbell. Jan-12, 
CITIZFNSHIP IN A FRATERNITY HOUSKe I. Brown, Nov-12, 
CITIZENSHIP IN THE KINGDOM (A Study Outline): Brgant 
Drake, Nov=28, 


CHRIS 


CITIZENSHIP IN YOUR VOCATION: Elisabeth Bradley. Nove-13. 
CIVIL LIBERTIES: 
Balance Sheet of Civil Liberties, Feb-16, 
Campus: Testing-Ground for Civil Rights: Mary Moss 
Cuthbertson. Feb-3, 
Freedom at All Costs Oct-15. 
Negro Teachers Unsegregated, Feb-6, 
New Patterns for Old (Survey). Feb-1ll. 
Segregation Is Wrong: Ray Gibbons, Feb-5. 
Should Communist Professors Be Fired?: H. Taylor.Oct-L, 
Still Segregating Soldiers: N.P. Dotson, Jr. Oct-15, 
Threat to Religious Liberty in Asia: 
Charles W.Ronson. May-16, 
To Secure Civil Rights on Campus, Feb-26, 
Who Can Go To College? A.C, Ivy & I. Ross, Feb-7. 
COLLEGIATE WITNESS: 1950 STYLE: Harry E. Smith, May-ll. 
CON FEREN CES 
Action at Orleton Farms, October, 199. Jan-1ll, 
Whitby, Ontario. Oct-23. 
CONVERSATION AFTER "ORLETON": Barbara Deits. Jan-10. 
COOTS, FRED: Earthquake, Wind, and Fire, Oct-23. 
CUTHBERTSON, MARY MOSS: Campusr Testing-Ground for Civil 
Rights, Feb-3. 
COWAN, WAYNE: Gravel and Glory in Goryokan. May-19, 
DEITZ, BARBARA: Conversation After Orleton: Jan-10, 
DEMOCRACY'S CHRISTIAN BASIS: Nels F.S. Ferre. Nov-5. 
DESCHNER, ROGER: How to Manage Your Money. Sept-10, 
DIETRICH, WENDELL S.: Know Yourself and Dream Right. Apr-3, 
DIRKS, J. EDWARD: Student in a Jam. Sept-16. 
DOTSON, N. P., Jr.s Still Segregating Soldiers, Oct-15. 
DRAKE, BRYANT: Citizenship in the Kingdom. Nov-28,. 
DRUMMOND, ROSSIEs: Get Into Social Action. Sept-ll. 
DUMAS, ANDRE: French Students Searching, Probing....Sept-19. 
EARTHQUAKE, WIND, AND FIRE: Fred Coots. Oct-23. 
EDITORIAIS 
Spires and Briars: Sept-73; Oct-3; Nov-18; Dec-10; 
Jan-16; Feb-13; March-12; April-16; May-15. 
EDUCATION 
Freshman Number, September-1-28, 
Social Issues and Ethics Meet in Class Room: 
Kenneth Underwood, Feb-17,. 
EISENHOWER, MILTON S.: What You Should Get Out of College. 
Sept-3. 
ELLIOT, GRACE LOUCKS: Aids to Creative Relationships.Apr-5. 
ELLIOT, ROLAND: Reach Out A Hand.Oct~5. 
ELLIS, WILLIAM T.: Gospel Through Sickness, Nov-15, 
ESPY, EDWIN: New Life May Mean New Organization. Jan-9, 
ESSENTIAL PROGRAM RESOURCES: Fern Babcock, Dec=22, 
EVOLUTION OF THE BEST SELLER: Dec-13. 
FAITH NEEDS IMAGINATION: Richard J, Kroner. Dec-4, 
FERRE, NELS F.S.: Democracy's Christian Basis. Nov-5. 
FORMULA FOR A SIGNIFICANT SUMMER: Feb-1). 
FRATERNITIES, YES AND NO: Harry G.Barnes, Jr. Sept-9,. 
FRENCH STUDENTS SEARCHING, PROBING....: Andre Dumas,Sept-19, 
FRESHMEN, INTERESTS OF: 
See Freshman Number, September-1-28. 
Frustrate Freshman Slump: M.Eunice Hilton.Oct-17, 
Learn How To Study: Goodwin Watson. Oct-19, 
Vanquish Personal Problems: Esther Lloyd-Jones, Jan-23, 
What You Should Get Out of College: 
Milton S, Eisenhower, Sept-3, 
FRUSTRATE FRESHMAN SLUMP: M, Eunice Hilton. Oct-17. 
FULBRIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS: March-21, 
GET INTO SOCIAL ACTION: Rossie Drummond, Sept-1l. 
GIBBONS, RAY: Segregation is Wrong. Feb-5. 
GOODYKOONTZ ,HARFY G.: Shall I Live for The Moment? Sept-17. 
GOSPEL THROUGH SICKNESS: William T. Ellis. Nov-15, 


GRADES ARE NOT EVERYTHING: Glen Mellinger. Sept-8. 
GRADUATES, LOOK AHZAD: Paul M. Limbert. May-3. 
GRAHAM, THOMAS WESLEY: We, The Inheritors...,March-5,. 
GRAVEL AND GLORY IN GORYOKAU: Wayne Cowan. May-19. 
HAINES, RUTH: Met At Pier ,8.0ct-7, 
HAYDEN, HENRY: To Learn True Meanings. March-18, 
HFAVENLY HUMDRUM: Alexander Miller, April-8. 
HELP WANTED IN ASIA: Winburn Thomas. Nov-19, 
HERROLD, KENNETH: Realizing Your Roommate. Sept-15, 
HILTON, M. FUNICE: Frustrate Freshman Slump. Oct-17. 
Religious Counselors-This is Your Assignment. Oct-17, 
HINE, JAMES R.: Christians Do Laugh! Sept-16. 
HORN, DOROTHY JEAN: Recreation That Re-creates. Dec-19, 
HOW TO MANAGE YOUR MONEY: Roger Deschner. Sept-10. 
HUDNUT, ELISABETH ANN: Make Faculty Friends. Sept-1). 
I BELIEVE-INSTINCTIVELY: John Baillie, Oct-ll, 
IN AFRICA: ISLAND OF SANITY: Dorothy A. Nyland. Dec~-9, 
IN AFRICA: TIDES OF BITTERNESS: Liston Pope. Dec-@, 
IN CHINA: THE DOOR IS OPEN. PARTLY: Joseph M. Smith.May-17. 
INGALLS ,HAROLD B.: Christmas is Coming-Soon!! Dec~21, 
When Jesus Came To Our Town (a Meditation). March-3, 
INSIDE A CHRISTIAN TEACHER: R, Elizabeth Johns. April-1l3, 
INSIDE A POLITICIAN: Thomas B, Keehn, April-13, 
I STUMBLED INTO BELIEF: William White (pseud). Oct-10. 
"IT SAYS HERE": Oct-16; April-12. 
IT'S SURE TO STRETCH THE MIND: Fern Babcock. March-20. 
IVY, A. C.: Who Can Go to College? Feb-7. 
JACOBSON, MURIEL: Reach Out a Hand. Oct-5, 
JOHNSON, BYRON L.: Words, Yes———~and Deeds Too. March 13, 
JOHNSON, EDWARD H.: Scan the Horizons. April-1l. 
JOHNS, R, Elizabeth: Inside a Christian Teacher, Apr-13,. 
KFEHN, THOMAS B.: Inside a Politician. April-13, 
KNOW WHAT YOU BELIEVE-AND WHY: Natalie Noble. Oct-13, 
KNOW YOURSELF AND DREAM RIGHT: Wendell S, Dietrich, Apr-3. 
KRONFR, RICHARD J.: Faith Needs Imagination. Dec-l;. 
KYTLE, CALVIN: Can Teen-Agers Turn Tables? March-1l;, 
— = sae ATTRACTS YOUNG PEOPLE: Lucy Randolph Mason, 
pr 
LEADERSHIP AND TRAINING (Program Prompter): March-27. 
LEARN HOW TO STUDY: Goodwin Watson. Oct-19, 
LET YOUR RELIGION GROW: Franklin Sherman, Sept-1l0, 
LIVBERT, PAUL M.: Graduates, Look Ahead, May-3,. 
LLOYD-JONES, ESTHER: Vanquish Personal Problems. Jan-23, 
LUCCOCK, HALFORD E.: Books That Have Shaped Society. Dec-ll. 
LUTHER: ON CHRISTIAN LIBERTY: John T. McNeill. Nov-7, 
MAJOR ON THESE-: Charles C. Noble. Sept-13, 
MAKE FACULTY FRIENDS: Elisabeth Ann Hudnut. Sept-lh,. 
MASON, LUCY RANDOLPH: Labor Movement Attracts Young 
People. April-10. 
McKAY, ARTHUR R.: A Preface to Life. May-5, 
McNEILL, JOHN T.: Luther: On Christian Liberty. Nov-7, 
VELLINGER, GLEN: Grades Are Not Everything. Sept-8, 
MET AT PIFR 48; Ruth Haines.Oct-7, 
MILLFR, ALEXANDER: Heavenly Humdrum, April-8, 
MISSIONS: 
Gravel and Glory in Goryokau: W, Cowan. May-19,. 
In China: The Door is Open,Partly: J.M. Smith. May-17. 
Mountain Mine Missioner: Dudley Sarfaty. Oct-21, 
MOORE: TOM: What About Extra—Curriculars? Sept-8, 
MOUNTAIN MINE MISSIONER: Dudley Sarfaty. Oct-21, 
MOUSETRAPS, BETTER MOUSETRAPS: Parker Rossman. April-7. 
MOVIES: 
No Aura for Pinky: Earnest M. Howell. Feb-22. 
MUST POLITICS BE DIRTY? Lucy Ruggles. May-13. 
NELSON, JOHN OLIVER: On Being a Christian at College.Sept-5 
NEW LIFE MAY MEAN NEW ORGANIZATION: Edwin Espy. Jan-9, 
NEW LIFE ON CAMPUS (Survey of CA Programs): Jan-5-8, 
NEW PATTERNS FOR OLD (Survey): Feb-10, 
NEV : 
Coming Events: Nov-27; Dec-28; Feb=-23. 
_NICC News; Sept-21; Oct-25; Now-23; Dec=2);; 
Jan-25; Feb-2; March-23; April-22; May-22. 
Northern Baptist News: Sept-23; Oct-27; Nov-2l; 
Dec=26; Jan=-26; Feb=263 March-2); April-2); May-23. 
SVM News: Sept-21; Now-23; Dec=-25; Jan-—25; Feb-25; 
March-23; April-22; May~2l,. 


United Student Fellowship New: 
Sept-22; Oct-26; Now-25; Deo-25; Jan-27; Feb-25; 
March-2); April-23; May-23. 
KSCF News: 
Sept=2l,; Oct-27; Now-25; Dec-27; Jan-28; Feb-21,; 
March-26; April-2); May-2). 
NOBLE, CHARLES C.: Major On These-. Sept-13. 
NOBLE, NATALIE: Know What You Believe-and Why. Oct-1;. 
NO HALO FOR HORATIO ALGER: James Rietmulder. Dec-16, 
NOW KNOW NSA: Ralph Lee Smith. Nov-2l. 
NYLAND, DOROTHY A.: In Africa: Island of Sanity. Dec-9, 
OLAN, LEVI A.: Can We Moderns Pray? May-5. 
ON BEING A CHRISTIAN AT COLLEGE: J. 0. Nelson. Sept-5, 
PAIMFR, E. HOYT: The Powerful Potential of Camp 
Counseling. April-21. 
PARTY HELPS AND GAME EQUIPMENT: Dec-20, 
PERSONALITY SKETCHES: 
Citizenship in Your Vocation (Frank Waugh McCulloch); 
Elizabeth Bradley. Nov-13. 
Inside a Christian Teacher (Kirtley F. Mather): 
Elisabeth Johns, April-13. 
Inside a Politician (Brooks Hays): Thomas B, Keehn, 


April-13. 
Mountain Mine Missioner (Dick Smith): Dudley Sarfaty, 


October-21,. 
In Africa: Island of Sanity (Darrell & Mildred 
Randall); Dorothy A. Nyland. Dec-9. 
PLANNING A RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS WEEK: James L. Stoner, 
May-26. 
POETRY : 
By Walt Whitman. Sept-l. 
Gabriel G. Nahas. Sept-20, 
Stanton A. Coblents. Nov-ll. 
Georgia Harkness. Dec-20. 
Grace Noll Crowell. Dec-28. 
Marion Cuthbert. Feb-20, 
Kahlil Gibran. March-6, 
Leo Tolstoy.March-6, 
Nanette Ecklund, 
Gerhard Elston. April-1ll. 
Anna Hempstead Branch, April-)9. 
Howard Frisbee. May-l. 


POLITICAL FFFECTIVENESS: 
A.M.A. and the Doctor, The: Harold Aaron. Febw2l. 


Can Teen-Agers Turn Tables? Calvin Kytle. March-1l,, 
Democracy's Christian Basis: Nels F.S.Ferre. Nov-5. 
Must Politics Be Dirty? Lucy Ruggles. May-13. 


Words, Yes----and Deeds Too: Byron L. Johnson, Mar-l}, 


POPE, LISTON: In Africa: Tides of Bitterness. Dec-8, 
POWERFUL POTENTIAL OF CAMP COUNSEJING, THE: 
E. Hoyt Palmer. April-21. 
PREFACE TO LIFE, A: Arthur R, McKay. May-5. 
PROGRAM PROMPTERS : 


Christmas is Coming-Soon!! Harold B. Ingalls. Dec-2l, 


Give Your A.P. a Chance: Maxine Thornton, April-27,. 


Leadership and Training. March-27. 
New Life on Campus (survey). Jan-5-8. 
re Religious Emphasis Week: James L. Stoner, 
May-26, 
To Secure Civil Rights on Campus, Feb-28. 
RACIAL INTOLERANCE (see February Number. ) 
RANKIN ,ROBERT W.: At Center: The Christian Faith. Mar-8, 


RANSON, CHARLES W.: The Threat to Religious [iberty 
in Asia, May-16. 


REACH OUT A HAND: Muriel Jacobson & Roland Elliot. Oct-5, 


REALIZING YOUR ROOMMATE: Kenneth Herrold. Sept-15. 
RECREATION THAT RE-CREATES: brothy Jean Horn. Dec-19. 
RELIGIOUS COUNSELORS-THIS IS YOUR ASSIGNMENT: 

M. Eunice Hilton. Oct-17. 
RIETMULDER, JAMES: No Halo for Horatio Alger. Dec-16. 
ROBINS, DOROTHY B.: UN is Still the Way. Nov-3. 
ROGERS, WILLIAM: What Shall the Christians Say? May-10, 
ROSS, IRVIN: Who Can Go to College? Feb-7. 


ROSSMAN, PARKER: Mousetraps, Better Mousetreps. April-/, 


RUGGLES, LUCY: Must Politics be Dirty? May-13. 
SARFATY, DUDLEY: Mountain Mine Missioner. Oct-21. 
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SCAN THE HORIZONS: Edward H. Johnson, April-ll. 
SCOREBOARD FOR A CHRISTIAN CAMPUS: Kenneth I, Brown, 
Jan-21l. 
SEGREGATION IS WRONG: Ray Gibbons, Feb-5, 
SHALL I LIVE FOR THE MOMENT? Harry G. Goodykoonts. Sept-k7. 
SHERMAN, FRANKLIN: Let Your Religion Grow, Sept-10. 
SHOULD COMMUNIST PROFESSORS BE FIRED? Harold Taylor.Oct-1);, 
SMITH, HARRY Es Collegiate Witness:1950 Style. May-11. 
SMITH, JOSEPH M.: In ChinasThe Door is Open, Partly. 
-17. 
4 RAL PH LEE: Now Know NSA. Nov-21l,. 
SMITH, SEYMOUR A.: Christian Engineers Are Better 
Engineers. April-9,. 
SOCIAL ISSUES AND ETHICS MEET IN CLASS ROOM: 
Kenneth Underwood, Feb-17,. 
SPINKA, MATTHEW: Why Communism Draws Men. Nov-10, 
STAFF, "WHO'S WHERE": Sept-27; Nov-27. 
STILL SEGREGATING SOLDIERS: N. P. Dotson, Jr. Oct-15, 
STONER, JAMES L.: Planning a Religious Emphasis Week, 
-26. 
CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT: 
Formula for a Significant Summer. Feb-1l},. 
New Life May Mean New Organization: Edwin Espy. Jan-9, 
New Life on Campus (symposium), Jan-5-8, 
NICC Elects New Officers. Nov-20, 
Student Christian Association Movement, The: 
L. Anderson & H.P. Ingalls. Sept-6, 
We, The Inheritors: Thomas Wesley Graham. March-5, 
STUDENT IN A JAM: J. Edward Dirks. Sept-16, 


| STUDENTS, FOREIGN AND DISPLACED: 
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Christmas International (symposium). Dec-5-8. 
German Students Hit Pay Dirt in Ruhr Mines. Oct-22. 
Help Wanted in Asia: Winburn Thomas. Nov-19. 
Met at Pier 1,8: Ruth Haines. Oct-7,. 
Reach Out a Hand: R. Elliot & M, Jackson. Oct-5,. 
Student DP's at Our Door. Octw-l. 
What's Happening to China's Christian Colleges? Apr-l7. 
When They Reach Campus (U. of Il.) Oct-8. 
STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT (See NEWS PAGES.) 
TAYLOR, HAROLD: Should Communist Professors Be Fired? 
Oct-1h. 
THOMAS, WINBURN: Help Wanted in Asia. Nov-19, 
THREAT TO RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN ASIA: Charles Ransm, 
May-16, 
TO LEARN TRUE MEANINGS: Henry Hayden. March-18, 
UNDERWOOD, KENNETH: Social Issues and Ethics Meet in 
Class Room, Feb-17,. 
UNESCO MEANS WORLD LEADERSHIP BY CITIZENS: 
Ben M, Cherrington, March-10. 
UN IS STILL THE WAY: Dorothy B.Robins. Nov-3. 
(NITED STUDENT FELLOWSHIP (See News s.) 
UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS (IN): Nov-8, 
VAN DUSEN, HENRY P.:What Curbs Protestant Union. Jan-13. 
VANQUISH PERSONAL PROBLEMS: Esther Lloyd-—Jones,. Jan-23. 
VOCATIONS 
Christian Engineers 4re Better Engineers: Seymour A, 
Smith, April-9, 
Citizenship in Your Vocation: E,Bradley. Nov-13. 
Heavenly Humdrum: Alexander Miller, April-8. 


Know Yourself and Dream Right: W.S. Dietrich. apr-3, 
Labor Movement Attracts Young People: Lucy R. Mason, 
April-10, 
Mousetraps, Better Mousetraps: Parker Rossman. Apr-17,. 
Scan the Horisons: &iward H. Johnson. April-ll, 
Young Ministers Try Tough Spots: @., Webber. Apr-9, 
WATSQGN, GOODWIN: Learn How to Study. Oct-19, 
WAYFARER, The: 
John Oliver Nelson: Sept—2;0ct-2, 
Genevieve Schneider: Nov-2; Dec-2; Jan-2; Feb-2; May-2, 
Harold B. Ingalls: March-2; April-2. 
WEBBER, GEORGE W.: Young Ministers Try Tough Spots.Apr-9, 
WE CAN LEARN FROM MISTAKES TOO: E.L. Nestingen. Feb-12, 
WE, THE INHERITORS...: Thomas Wesley Graham. March-5, 
WHAT ABOUT EXTRA-CURRICULARS? Tom Moore, Sept-8, 
WHAT CURBS PROTESTANT UNION: Henry P. VanDusen, Jan-13, 
WHAT LEADERSHIP TAKES (Symposium): March-16, 
WHAT SHALL THE CHRISTIANS SAY? William Rogers. May-10, 
WHAT'S HAPPENING TO CHINA'S CHRISTIAN COLLEGES: Apr-17, 
WHAT YOU SHOULD GET OUT OF COLLEGE: Milton S. Eissnhower. 
Sept-3. 
WHEN JESUS CAME TO OUR TOWN (A Meditation): H.B. Ingalls, 
Varch-3, 
WHITE, WILLIAM (Pseud.): I Stumbled Into Belief. Oct-10, 
WHO CAN GO TO COLLEGE? A. C. Ivy & Irwin Ross.Feb-7. 
WHY COMMUNISM DRAWS MEN: Matthew Spinka, Nov-10, 
WHY PROTESTANTS WANT UNION: E. Fay Campbell. Jan-12, 
WILLIAMS, DANJEL DAY: Brother Lawrence, 4April-19, 
WILDER, AMOS 3.: Student, Find Paradise Lost. Jan-l9, 
WORDS, YES—-—-AND DEEDS TOO: Byron L. Johnson, March-13, 
WORLD RELATEDNESS: 
In Africa: Island of Sanity: D.A. Nyland. Dec-9, 
In Africa: Tides of Bitterness; Liston Pope. Dec-8, 
It's Sure to Stretch the Mind: F, Babcock.March-20, 
UNESCO Means World Leadership By Citizens: Ben M, 
Cherrington. March-10. 
UN is Still the Way: D.B,Robins. Nov-3, 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, Nov-8, 
WCF: 
(see News Page.) 
Earthquake, Wind, and Mire: Fred Coots. Oct-23, 
French Students Searching, Probing...: Andre Dumas. 
Sept-19. 
Vital Statistics on French SCM, Sept-20, 
What's Happening to China's Christian Colleges? Apr-17. 
WORSHIP AND PRAYER: 
BE STILL AND KNOW: 
Of Time and Eternity. Sept-12. 
The Transforming Power of Quietness, Oct-9, 
Prayers at Table. Nov-16, 
Christmas: The Deeper Meaning,.Dec-3, 
Service of Dedication and Prayer. Jan-l7. 
A Way and a Door.Feb-19, 
A Devotion in Preparation for Leadership. March-7. 
A Service of Worship and Dedication, April-15. 
The Kingdom of God Within. May-7. 
Can We Moderns Pray? Levi A. Olan. May-8. 
Prayer of a Modern Pharisee. Nov-ll. 
YOUNG MINISTERS TRY TOUGH S POTS: George W. Webber. Apr-9, 
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W uat should you get out of col- 
lege? ‘The answer may seem to you 
both simple and obvious. You can 
give it, you say, in a single word— 
“education.” 

I would answer the question dil- 
ferently, though perhaps meaning 
the same thing: I think what you 
should get out of college is yourself 
—yourself as a mature personality 
with capacities and incentives for 
continued growth, yourself as an 
informed and intelligent citizen of 
a free society, yourself as a deeply 
moral creature of God. 

The job of the college is to help 
vou find, among your several poten- 
tial selves, the one richest in prom- 
ise. Your job as student is to make of 
vour college vears a seeking out of 
vour own best self and the develop- 
ment of this self toward honorable 


goals. Education, so conceived, is an 


exciting 


voyage of discovery of 


which college is but a part and of 


| 


which your graduation from col- 
lege can only be, literally, a com- 
mencement. 

In other words, the “what” of my 
title should be “whom,” and _ the 
“whom” is you. So let’s talk about 
you. Let’s discuss you as the end or 
purpose of college education. 

If you’re typically .\merican 
vouth as you begin your college 
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What You Should Get Out College 


By MILTON S. EISENHOWER 


President, Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science 


career, you're sure of at least one 
thing: you want to be economically 
self-sufficient, able to earn a good 
living and to achieve the prestige 
of success in your chosen occupa- 
tion. You may hope to make a good 
deal of money and achieve some 
measure of fame. Within reasonable 
limits, this 1s a laudable ambition. 

So let’s start with you as a valu- 
able economic unit of society, to be 
rewarded by society with money and 
prestige. As an economic unit, en- 
gaged in productive labor, vou must 
certainly be vocationally skillful and 
willing to expend energy in useful 
work. Almost inevitably you must be 
a specialist in some one field of en- 
deavor, for you live in a highly spe- 
cialized economy. You expect your 
college to train you well for your 
specialty. You have a right to ex- 
pect it, granted that you are capa- 
ble and willing to work hard your- 
self. But the most you can get out of 
college from this economic point of 
view is yourself as a good engineer 
or lawyer, doctor or farmer, scientist 
or business executive, homemaker or 


labor leader. This is fine as far as it 
goes, but does it go far enough? 

Surely it doesn’t. As you think 
about it, I’m sure you'll decide that 
yourself as specialist, however com- 
petent or even brilliant within your 
specialty, is not enough to get out 
of college. You want to be a truly 
human being, and a human being ts 
much more than an economic unit 
of our society. - 

For one thing, as a human being 
you have a healthy curiosity about 
the world you live in. You don’t 
want your knowledge of the world 
to be confined within the limits of 
your vocational specialty. You want 
to know something about other spe- 
cialties, too. You want general in- 
formation about the physical world, 
the biologic world, the social world, 
the cultural world in which man 
lives. You want to know something 
about the history of the world, not 
only because history has lessons for 
us of today but also because it is 
interesting in itself. In short you 
want to be, as the phrase goes, “well- 
informed.” No doubt you'll elect 
several college courses with this end 
in view, courses having no direct 
bearing upon your particular voca- 
tion but which will broaden your 
information. 

In other words, you'll try not to 
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let yourself become a monster of 
specialization, with one limb of your 
mind fully or even over-developed 
while the others are stunted by ig- 
norance or even diseased as a result 
of neglect. And this, too, is fine as 
far as it goes. But again I ask, Does 
it go far enough? 

I doubt it. I doubt that you as a 
mind well-stocked with facts, even 
with facts neatly tagged and classi- 
fied like groceries on a_ shelf—I 
doubt if this “you” is all you should 
get out of college. For it’s possible 
to be well-informed, yet essentially 
a fool. There are, unfortunately, 
great numbers of _ well-informed 
fools in our world. And I’m sure 
that foolishness, however knowl- 


edgeable, is not what you want for 


yourself. Knowledge, you see, is not 
wisdom. It sustains wisdom, it can 
widen the effectiveness of wisdom, 
but it is not itself wisdom. Knowl- 
edge is a body of facts and ideas, 
stored in memory, but wisdom is a 
faculty of the spirit which grows 
through vital experience and 
strengthens itself through exercise. 
Beyond vocational skill, beyond 
general knowledge, lies wisdom, and 
it is yourself as a wise person whom 
you should get, I think, out of col- 
lege. 

Now the faculty of wisdom can be 
divided fairly accurately into three 
parts. It involves the capacity to 
think clearly and accurately (critical 
judgment), the capacity to _ feel 
quickly and deeply (sensitivity), and 
the concern with right and wrong 
(morality) which is perhaps, of all 
traits, the most distinctively human. 

Let’s glance briefly at each of these 
three parts. 

Thinking, as a function of the 
logical intelligence, is the process of 
selecting, arranging, and assessing 
ideas. The mind is aroused to think 
when it is presented with ideas 
among which choices must be made. 
In choosing between alternatives, 
the mind employs the test of logical 
consistency, and it is according to a 
pattern of logic that ideas are ar- 


ranged. One of the marks of an edu- 
cated mind is its recognition of the 
fact that ideas have implications, so 
that the acceptance of any one idea 
as true involves the acceptance as 
true of all other ideas that are con- 
sistent with it. Consistency is, in 
my view, the ultimate test of truth. 
And, having selected and arranged 
ideas, the thinking mind assesses 
them—gives them relative weights 
—according to some standard of 
values. 


Milton S. Eisenhower 


Here we come to the second part 
of wisdom, for the standard of values 
by which ideas are measured must, 
of course, stand outside the ideas 
themselves. Otherwise the _ ideas 
could not be measured by it. More- 
over these values, though employed 
and refined by logical intelligence, 
seem not to have their source in it. 
Rather, they seem rooted in what 
I’ve called “‘sensitivity’—the capac- 
ity to feel quickly and deeply, the 
capacity for intuitive and sympa- 
thetic understanding, the capacity 
of aesthetic appreciation. 

And here I come to the third part 
of wisdom, for the capacity of 
aesthetic appreciation, the sense of 
beauty, is very closely related to 
moral perception. Indeed, you'll re- 
call that a great Greek philosopher 


and a great English poet agreed in 
the assertion that the sense of beauty 
and the moral sense were concerned, 
ultimately, with the same objects. 
Truth, beauty, and moral goodness 
were asserted to be three aspects of 
the same essence—and this assertion 
is perhaps close enough to the mark 
for our present purposes. There 1s 
beauty in that just proportion of 
things which is the aim of logical in- 
telligence. Thus truth, even in the 
abstract, is beautiful, as any mathe- 
matician can tell you. And certainly 
the beautiful inspires moral feel- 
ings. It inspires men to be better 
than they were. The love of beauty 
is a generous emotion which is 
morally edifying, and the integrity 
of the artist—the profound integrity 
he must have if he is to do good 
work—is essentially moral. 

Now I would like to say that your 
college, with cooperation from your- 
self, will strive to develop this wis- 
dom I’ve described as a compound of 
logic, sensitivity, and morality. Un- 
fortunately I cannot truthfully say 
so. I’m afraid that most of us who 
have administered and taught in our 
colleges have been pretty badly con- 
fused as to what the job of education 
actually zs. We've done a fairly good 
job of specialized vocational train- 
ing; we've done a somewhat less ef.- 
fective job of imparting general in- 
formation; but we've been doing a 
poor job, I think, of developing 
wisdom. We're striving to improve. 
Gradually we're raising our sights. 
Improvement is necessarily slow, 
and in the meantime it may be up 
to you—you as student—to find wis- 
dom without the experienced help 
you should have. 

But if you aim consciously to 
make yourself a wise person— 
thoughtful, informed, honest, cou- 
rageous, sympathetic—if you so aim, 
I’m sure you will get out of a college 
a self highly worthwhile, and in the 
process of doing so you will be rais- 
ing the standards of education for 
all of us. This is a great challenge. 
I hope you will accept it. 


| say the whole earth, and all the stars in the sky, are for Religion’s sake. 
| say no man has ever yet been half devout enough; 
None has ever yet adored or worship’d half enough; 
None has begun to think how divine he himself is, and how certain the future is. 
| say that the real and permanent grandeur of These States must be their Religion; 
Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur: 

(Nor character, nor life worthy the name, without Religion; 
Nor land, nor man or woman, without Religion.) 


—Walt Whitman (1819-1892), in 
“Starting from Paumanok”’ 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Certainty there are impressive 
reasons for not being Christian at 
college. One is that you will be 
“going against the grain,” because 
most higher education in America 
is pretty thoroughly and self- 
consciously un-God these days. If 
you go by majority vote, you won't 
be a convinced Christian, for those 
who are find themselves decidedly 
not the majority in most faculties 
and student bodies. 

Then there is another hurdle: 
many who do take the Christian 
label are downright unattractive, 
stuffy, holier-than-thou, suffering 
from piosity. Sometimes they are the 
“safe” group, the overly prim, the 
conventional—a fact which serves as 
a grim deterrent to students with 
real needs and real intellect and 
real devotion. 

Bigger than either of these reasons 
for just not bothering about your 
faith while at college is another: to 
be Christian demands a lot of you. 
Certain things you will find your- 
self upholding will be unpopular 
(such as ideas on race or peace or 
politics which are born of your 
faith). 

Then too if you take your re- 
ligion seriously, there is actual 
work to do: kindnesses which take 
time, meetings, conversations to 
help people, time spent on work 
projects. A code which further deals 
with drinking, what you do on dates, 
how you spend your money, how 
you take an exam—all these Chris- 
tian concerns ask a good deal of you, 
and many a student quietly decides 
they are too much trouble. You can 
be more “comfortable” as just a 
nominal Christian, or a_ non- 
Christian (so long as you can steer 
clear of the disturbing questions of 
everyday life). 


Keep Your Religion! 


As you look at the other side of 
the ledger, you find evident and 
good reasons for being Christian on 
campus—the best of which is that 
you may just be unable to help it. 
You don’t become Christian mainly 
because you decide one day that it’s 
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Being Christian College 


a good idea: rather it is because the 
God of Heaven somehow lays hold 
on you, and you find yourself be- 
longing to Him. His claim on you, 
felt possibly through youth confer- 
ence or family or parish group be- 
fore you came to college, you can 
freely refuse. Or you can “‘say yes to 
the light” and go right ahead with 
your life of faith. The big reason 
for being Christian is that other- 
wise you'll be untrue to the best you 
know. A lot of people in college are 
inwardly miserable for four years 
because they shut their ears to what 
they know God wants them to be 
and do. 

For many students, however, that 
summons has not really been heard. 
Rather, they are impressed to find 
that to be Christian links you up 
with the groups which stand for 
ideals and right action on campus. 
No college Christian group is so 
strong that it doesn’t need your 
help, no project so well-manned that 
you wouldn't be useful in it. You 
will realize that to work with other 
Christians strengthens the whole 
fabric of right living in your school. 

Of course it is personal perspec- 
tive and growth found only by be- 
ing a Christian, which each of us 
wants to claim. That means ability 
to meet crisis with inner serenity, to 
“love your neighbor,” to be able to 
interpret history as it is made and 
vocations as they are chosen, to keep 
poised and unified in the whole edu- 
cational experience. As you honestly 
compare the graduating senior whose 
life has been broadened and deep- 
ened by Christian faith, with one 
whose life has not, you will see what 
this difference of viewing-angle 
means. 


Change Your Religion! 

Yet, granting you do “go Chris- 
tian,” what can that choice add to 
your own faith during four years? 
Be sure that if you graduate with ex- 
actly the same religious viewpoints 
and attitudes you brought to college, 
the years will be a failure so far as 
Christian growth goes. 

For one thing, new ability to 


By JOHN OLIVER NELSON 


understand Christianity can come in 
college. That means making up your 
mind, on real evidence, as to who 
Christ, our Lord, was and is; what 
the Church means, and seeks to be 
and do in our day; how to approach 
the Bible and quarry out its treas- 
ures; how to match your faith against 
Marxism or agnosticism or mistaken 
sorts of Christianity. Courses (if 
your school offers any), discussions 
(of which every school offers plenty!), 
books, sermons, periodicals—all are 
means by which the “reason for the 
faith that is in you” may be deep- 
ened and systematized. 

Similar new ability to worship 
you can get as a student. As you un- 
fold riches of music and art and lit- 
erature, you are being defrauded if 
these are not to your appreciation 
of God. How to use group silence, 
how to find strength in great litur- 
gies, how to share worship inti- 
mately in a fellowship cell, how to 
grasp great Christian hymns—all 


The Portable Paul 


If Paul were to write a letter today to you 
or to me he would probably speak to us of 
faith and say: 


| beseech you therefore, brethren, that you 
love the Lord God with all your heart, and 
that you have faith that He will supply your 
daily needs. For no man has seen God at any 
time, but each man must believe in his heart 
that there is a God, and that He loves and 
cares for those who believe on Him. For God 
lives in the hearts of men, and to each man 
He gives according to his faith. 

Think of the birds in the air, the lilies of 
the field, the fishes in the sea. If the Lord takes 
care of these, how much more will He provide 
for you, who are created in His own image. 

When you were young, you thought as chil- 
dren and could not understand your faith; but 
as you grew older your faith grew and became 
more important in your daily life. 

Pray, therefore, that you may grow in faith 
in God, so that others, seeing you, may come 
to know God and His blessed love for all man- 
kind. For God gave His only Son who suffered, 
died, and rose from the dead that we might 
have everlasting life through faith in Him. As 
it is written: the just shall live by faith. 


—PaT CHANDLER 
Shorter College 
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these you can learn in college. For 
instance, you often find at a Student 
Christian Movement conference a 
group approach to God which is 
absolutely unique: don’t miss out on 
that! In student days, more than be- 
fore or after, you can discover the 
profound possibilities of Christian 
worship. 

Ability for social action, not just 
at the fellowship discussion stage, 
but in work camp, slum project, po- 
litical or social program, you can 
find in college Christianity as no- 
where else. Here again college Chris- 


tianity often stretches and breaks 
wide open the middle-teen-age re- 
ligion we brought with us as fresh- 
men. 

Some deep commitment in_ per- 


sonal devotion, tound during your 


college years, can doubtless be their 
most Important result—courses and 
friendships and = groups notwith- 
standing. Abilitv to pray your own 
prayers to God, to use sermon and 
sacrament and devotional classic as 
channels for your life in Him, to 
follow out a discipline of your own 
as a disciple of our Lord—nothing 


else stands you in such stead for 
adult life as these. 

Is it harder to be Christian at col- 
lege today than it has been before? 
Probably not: it has always de- 
manded courage, skill, and humility 
in every generation. Probably the 
difference today is that never before 
has the future of world history de- 
pended so squarely upon the results 
of being Christian at college in 
America. The New ‘Testament sum- 
mons is not only campus-wide but 
world-wide: “What think ye of Jesus 
Christ?’ 


The two national execs 


bid you welcome to 


THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


This is the unofficial name which we use for convenience in speak- 
ing of the National Student YMCA and YWCA. Almost surely you 
will find these organizations on your campus since this movement is 
connected with nearly all the colleges and universities of any size in 
America. Sometimes you will find the local group called a Student 
Christian Association, and it too is a part of our movement. 


Whoever you are, you are welcome to come into this movement. 
You will find students of all kinds of backgrounds, and you can make 
friends beyond the possibly narrow confines of your campus living- 
unit. You will work with older students as well as lower-classmen and 
will even have the opportunity of knowing faculty personally. This is 
a rare privilege in many of our over-crowded colleges today and in 
many other colleges where an unhappy tradition has developed that 
faculty and students do not become acquainted except in classes. 
We are fortunate in the loyal and generous support and help which 
scores of faculty members throughout the country give us. For we are 
really a student-faculty-staff movement in which students carry the 
major responsibilities and are by far the greatest number numerically. 
In some colleges you will find staff employed to help the students 
work out their programs and to give counsel when students want it. 


Our program is given direction by our National Student Assembly 
which meets every four years. We find the major emphases of this 
program in most of the associations. Helpful material and suggestions 
of various kinds are sent to the local groups, but the students in 
each local situation are free to work out any program they want and 
to use the nationally-provided materials as they think best. Local 
activities often include discussion and study groups, community serv- 
ice work, foreign student contacts, some recreation, week-end con- 
ferences, freshman clubs, faculty-student gatherings. Students dis- 
cuss such subjects as vocations, family relations, international affairs, 
race relations, and the Christian Faith. 


“Pete” and “Leila” work together on 
many a problem or project 


Our movement is intercollegiate and is both national and inter- 
national. We have all kinds of interesting conferences which students 
plan and administer, and one experience you must not miss is at- 
tendance at a YMCA-YWCA Summer Conference. Many students 
have testified to the profound importance these conferences (held 
throughout America each year) have had in their lives. Outstanding 
religious leaders and educators help us with these conferences. 


Throughout the country also we have summer projects to which 
many students go—for example this year in Washington, D. C., New 
York City; Los Angeles; Pittsburgh; Columbus, Ohio; Chicago, and 
Berkeley. They study government or industry or social service or 
religion and association methods, and in most cases they hold paid 
positions at the same time. Furthermore about a hundred of our stu- 
dents went to Europe this summer on a most carefully planned tour 
under the direction of our national staff and with the cooperation of 
student Christian groups throughout Europe. 


Whenever our work is effective we tind at the center of the asso- 
ciation a group of people who know something of the meaning of the 
Christian faith and the desperate importance of trying to live accord- 
ing to that faith wherever we are. Emphasis on the practical ex- 
pression of our faith has been a major contribution of our movement 
throughout its many years, and it has helped numerous students find 
a sense of commitment to God and a feeling of urgency as well as 
some understanding of the social needs of their time and some prac- 
tical ways of working. Far more must be done than anyone has done 
so far. This is a perilous time in which we live and no one of us can 
afford to waste his energies on the insignificant and unproductive. 
You have the opportunity to come into this movement and find 
friends and growth and make some contribution toward a better 


world. 
LEILA ANDERSON — HAROLD B. INGALLS 
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"Spires pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers...” 


oy With Green Hair 
Boy With Green H 

There’s a good way to be naive, 
and a bad way. If freshmen are the 
ones still “willing to be shown,” not 
vet offhand and cynical, not yet 
versed in lofty fraternity doubletalk, 
not yet so “typed” that they know 
all they can expect of life and them- 
selves—if freshmen are naive in such 
ways, they’re the chief blessing of 
the campus. 

There’s a great difference—as our 
Lord pointed out—between being 
childish and being childlike. In the 
case of too many undergraduates, 
old age descends. swiltly and com- 
pletely at the beginning of sopho- 
more year. 

Nothing can help you keep per- 
spective on what college life is or 
isn’t, as can your taking a job in a 
Christian group on campus—not 
just registering your name some- 
where on a sacred scroll the first 
week, to receive postcards for two 
months, but making Christianity a 
real part of your college life from 
the start. The Christian faith keeps 
vou young: if it doesn’t, it’s not the 
real thing. “Except ye turn and _ be- 
come as a little child’ —stll willing 
to be shown—“‘ye shall not enter the 
kingdom of Heaven.” That has to 
do with freshmen. 


“| Was A Stranger .. .” 


Can your campus, through your 
student Christian group, bring over 
a Displaced Person who’s a student: 
It can bless your campus, your group, 
and most emphatically seme out- 
standing, qualified, desperately eager 
voung European now looking for a 
way forward. Get the tells-all 
page booklet, “It’s Your Chance to 
Give ‘Them a Chance” from World 
Student Service Fund, 20 West 4oth 
Street, New York 18. DP’s sponsored 
by Jewish and Catholic groups in 
the USA are being brought over far 
more readily than those within the 
Protestant quota. Start a concern 
going about this yourself! 
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Academic Freedom: 
Christian Cause 


No more fatuous or dangerous 
demand has hit the colleges of 
America than the “teachers’ oath” 
scare which has flamed up during 
the past few months. Censoring of 
textbooks by a Congressional com- 
mittee with no competence to do 
so; harrying of professors who in 
any way refused unjust required 
pledges; meek administration com- 
pliance with fiats of headline- 
hunting legislators; metaphorical 
book-burnings no less tragic than 
those of Hitler—all these are part 
of a childish nightmare academical- 
ly. Perhaps so long as lawmakers are 
elected by notoriety, so long as many 
schools are cravenly beholden to 
the military for their funds, so long 
as professors indulge unconvention- 
al ideas, and so long as tax-supported 
universities dominate the field 
rather than independent or Chris- 
tian schools, this sort of hvsteria may 
be expected. 

If an unjust pledge has been ex- 
acted of faculty members in your 
school, let Christian groups (firmly 
anti-communist) flatly protest. ‘The 
publicity-seeking tyranny crusade 


has begun to wane in many states. 
Many educators—to their vast credit 
—have refused any part of the witch- 
hunting process. Thousands of stu- 
dents declare that this is exactly the 
wrong way to combat communism. 
Let Christians, in whose faith “aca- 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand...” 


demic freedom” was born, speak out 
unmistakably, now. 


Know the Student L.1.D.? 


Within the past vear, new life has 
arisen in the student section of the 
non-Communist-left League for In- 
dustrial Democracy. Student L.I.D. 
activities have been carried out, 
often in a regularly-meeting group, 
at Oberlin, Columbia, N.Y.U., 
Wooster, Kent, Swarthmore, Rut- 
gers, City College, Vassar, Brooklyn, 
New School, Harvard, U. of Miami, 
Wayne, and dozens of other schools. 

Such a program as that of S.L.1.D. 
is one reply to the forces which have 
gone beyond anti-communism to 
anti-liberalism or even anti-intelli- 
gence on some campuses. Very pos- 
sibly most Student Christian Move- 
ment groups may make the same 
social-action emphasis as this  spe- 
cialized movement. If they do not, 
they may provide motive and further 
vision for this activity, for which 
the Student Secretary is Dorothy 
Psathas at 112 East 19th Street, New 


York 10. 


Take Time To Be—Whole 


At most student Christian confer- 
ences this past sumer, there was 
early-morning quiet for personal de- 
votions—a time, all too brief for 
some, all too long for others, when 
we read a few verses of the Bible 
and kept silence for prayer to God. 
For most, summer schedules of work 
or play have mussed up all of that 
—and unconsciously we have lost 
the knack we found there. 

As you start college this fall, make 
a place in your daily schedule for 
even a bricl morning quiet. Your 
day will be different—your friend. 
ships, classes, athletics, your Chris- 
tian group there. Start with Psalm 
199... “Search me, O God, and 
know my thoughts; try me and know 
my ways!"’ College becomes a differ- 
ent place if you take Christ seriously 
as your Lord day by day, in a few 
minutes of quiet. 
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If you want the truth 


Grades are not Everything 
warns GLEN MELLINGER, graduating from Oberlin 


“Thanks, Ed, I'd like to go to that 
forum on compulsory health insur- 
ance, but I’ve gotta get to the libe— 
want to keep that ‘A’ average, you 
know.” Freshman, don’t let this hap- 
pen to you. Yes, one of the first 
questions you are going to have to 
answer for yourself as you begin the 
four-year experience known vari- 
ously as college, higher education, 
or just “The Grind,” is, Where do 
grades fit into that experience? 

My first suggestion is: don’t let 
anybody tell you that grades aren't 
important. They are, and for two 
reasons. First, while they are a crude 
device at best, they are about our 
only visible index as to our own 
academic and intellectual ability. 
Second, and probably for this very 
reason, both grad schools and pros- 
pective employers always seem to be 
very interested in that cumulative 
average. Thus out of purely material- 
istic self-interest, as well as out of a 
desire to know our abilities, we are 


forced to admit that grades deserve 
respect and consideration. 

And yet, there is a good deal of 
wisdom in the old admonition, 
“Don’t let your studies interfere 
with your college education!” We 
should be poor students indeed and 
certainly poor Christians if we con- 
fined ourselves solely to academic 
activities, and if we devoted all our 
time and energy to making “straight 
A’s.” I say “poor students” be- 
cause education implies a_ broader 
social experience than one can get 
out of books alone; and I say “poor 
Christians” because Christianity de- 
mands of us that we be concerned 
with all areas of life: with religious 
and spiritual values; with commu- 
nity social responsibility; with social, 
economic, and political affairs; and 
with campus and personal affairs. 
Education, after all, is life itself. 
And some of our most valuable and 
satisfying educational experiences 
may be had through friendships, 


What About Extra-Curriculars? 
asks TOM MOORE, graduating from University of California at Berkeley 


How to manage those extra- 
curricular activities is a problem of 
selection and proportion. Some peo- 
ple try everything and stay with 
none. Some people get into one ac- 
tivity and never get to know any 
others as long as they are in college. 
There are “Activity Majors” whose 
chief academic activity is picking up 
low grades and probation notices. 
On the other hand, there are stu- 
dents who go to class, eat, study and 


sleep and never realize that the 
campus holds many other oppor- 
tunities for their education. 

Properly used, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities will make you a better stu- 
dent and, above all, a more complete 
and balanced person. The first thing 
to do is to find out how much time 
you need to keep all your reading 
and writing assignments up to date. 
Then, look around for extra-curricu- 
lar activities. 


SENIOR 


bull sessions, participation in the 
SCA or debating society, etc. 

In short, while an ‘A’ is a beauti- 
ful thing, it is not worth sacrificing 
some of those other equally impor- 
tant experiences which college offers. 
So go to that forum on compulsory 
health insurance, my friend; grades 
are not everything! 


You may discover that you don't 
really get in and concentrate on your 
reading and writing but spend a lot 
of time looking at the members of 
the opposite sex or out the window. 
If so, you need some extra-curricular 
activity. It will make you a better 
student. A friend of mine _ was 
YMCA President, senior baseball 
manager, courted the girl who 1s 
now his wife and got the best grades 
of his college career! How come? He 
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divided his time into four interest- 
ing and satisfying parts and he was 


busy enough so that he had to use - 


his time efficiently. 

One rule is, take that time you 
have left over from studies and that 
time you waste and fill it with ac- 
tivities that will make your educa- 
tion more complete and effective. 


It is likely that no one activity 
will meet all your interests and 


‘needs. Those that you choose should 


supplement each other and your 
classes. A well selected program will 
provide you with knowledge, court- 
ship opportunities, a chance to apply 
your knowledge to current problems, 
and spiritual growth, including 


Fraternities, Yes and No 
weighed by HARRY G. BARNES, JR., graduating from Amherst 


If you are entering an American 
college where fraternities exist, you 
will eventually have to _ decide 
whether or not to join one. For 
many years, the standard answer was 
an unhesitating “‘yes’; but of late 
there has been a growing question- 
ing of fraternity attitudes and prac- 
tices. 

Before long you will be receiving 
advice from many quarters. Here 
are some points you may be hearing 
from the “‘let’s join” side: 


a. You'll make life-long friends, 
and you'll have the fun of doing 
things for each other and for your 


group. 
b. You get good experience in 
group processes. 


c. You make valuable and inter- 
esting contacts. 


d. You have really good social fa- 
cilities. 
On the other hand, you may hear: 


a. “‘Fraternity’’ means being nice 
to but not overly concerned about 
the members of your group and 
snobbish toward any one else. As 
an independent your associations 
are much freer. 


b. Fraternities are anti-intellec- 
tual. Look at their averages. 


c. Note the frequency of racial 
and religious discrimination and 
of a disinclination to consider 
students whose dress or handshake 
doesn’t meet the fraternity par. 


d. Financial obligations are con- 
siderable. 


It is no easy job to disentangle the 
issues at stake from this melee of 
claims. In its larger context, the fra- 
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ternity problem is very much a part 
of the dilemma of how to estab- 
lish meaningful group relationships 
wherein discrimination, snobbish- 
ness and artificiality are at a mini- 
mum, and understanding, fellow- 
ship and individual growth at a 
maximum—where persons are im- 
portant because they are personalli- 
ties, not because of their looks or 
family tree. 

Here are two general suggestions 
to guide you: 

1) Know yourself and the kind of 
group experience you want. 


2) Learn all you can about the 
campus fraternity system and about 
individual houses. Get acquainted 
with the independent movement and 
its aims. Your CA should be able to 
give you an honest evaluation of the 
whole situation. 

Add up these factors and_ see 
where your place ought to be. If in 
a fraternity, don’t set your heart on 
getting into any particular one, for 
the hectic complexities of rushing 
produce many _ disappointments. 
Once in, be realistic. If your fra- 
ternity seems to need changing, re- 


growth in understanding of your 
fellow men and how to communi- 
cate with them. 

You must choose, but the wise 
student will remember that a bal- 
ance that provides for good curricu- 
lar achievement is the happiest one 
for those who wish to enjoy four 
years of extra-curricular activities. 


member that like most institutions 
it will not be transformed over 
night. For example, our experience 
at Amherst showed that the absence 
of a constitutional discriminatory 
clause, plus frequent eulogies of 
moral courage and idealism by fra- 
ternity officers, were not supposed 
to make us think we could pledge a 
Negro. (But we did!) ‘Temper your 
realism with your ideals, however, 
for much can be done toward the 
creation of fraternities that are really 
fraternal both toward their members 
and the campus. 

If you do not join, realize that 
social disadvantages may result. Yet 
here too is much to be done—in 
such ways as obtaining more ade- 
quate social facilities for indepen- 
dents or by working for a better sys- 
tem than the present one. Criticism 
itself can be of aid by helping the 
fraternities realize that they have to 
practice what their lofty rituals pro- 
claim, if they care about the future 
survival of their group. 

In short, there is a place for you 
either as a fraternity or a non- 
fraternity man, provided you remem- 
ber that the greatest service you can 
render toward the resolution of this 
problem is to think understandingly 
yet critically, to be unafraid to use 
your ideals as measuring sticks, and 
to realize that even the approxima- 
tion of these ideals requires much 
work. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: ‘The word “fra- 
ternity’ as used in this article denotes 
also sororities and clubs—that is, the 
term includes any exclusive group which 
competes with other groups on a college 
campus for its members, and which in 


many instances possesses a Greek name. 
—H.G.B., JR. 
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Let Your Religion Grow 


advises FRANKLIN SHERMAN, graduating from Muhlenberg College 


“So we are no longer to be chil- 
dren,” advises the apostle Paul; 
“rather we are to grow up in every 
way into him who is the head, to 
the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ.” 

You will grow in literally every 
way in the four exciting college 
years you have just begun. Back 
home, you were a part of a settled 
pattern of living of which church- 
going was probably a_ fashionable 
part. Faced with new experiences 
and new reutines and new friend- 
ships at college, the responsibility 
now lies entirely with you for de- 
termining the course of your per- 
sonal life. You may fall in with the 
prevalent campus attitude of indif- 
ference or hostility to religion, or, 
if you let vour religion grow, you 
can find in it increasing imeaning, 
challenge, and power. 

To let your religion grow intel- 
lectually is the peculiar demand on 
vou as a college student. “You shall 
love the Lord your God with all 


vour heart, soul, strength, and 


mind.” Having spent so little time 
in studying the framework of our 
faith, most of us come to college 
with a set of religious concepts that 
won't stack up even with what we 
learned in high school. You may 
have to do some solid extra-curricu- 
lar religious reading to meet the 
challenge of the professor who may 
be expert in his own field but have 
meager understanding of intellec- 
tually respectable Christianity. But 
just as you are driven by the dis- 
covered truths of laboratory and lec- 
ture hall to reexamine your beliefs, 
so in turn, test what you learn there 
by the central afhrmations of Chris- 
tian faith. Likewise, in every situa- 
tion of campus living, seek the 
judgment of Christ. 

At the heart of growing religion 
is deepening personal relationship 
to God and strengthened commit- 
ment to his will. Difficult as it may 
be in the hurry of campus life, it Is 
essential so to discipline your life 
that there its time for regular pri- 
vate meditation, prayer, and Bible 


How to Manage Your Money 
by ROGER DESCHNER, who is graduating from University of Texas 


The discovery of how to manage 
your money is as exciting as the dis- 
covery you made earlier of the fun 
of spending it. Because you can get 
everything with it that you want— 
everything from food to headaches 
—it ought to be managed. It has no 
“horse sense” of its own, and unlike 
managing that animal, the job of 
keeping it within the corral is com- 
pletely up to you. 

The moncy you spend at school 
is probably your dad’s, but let’s twist 
these words a little and say that the 
money you use is your Father's. ‘That 
is, God gives us the energy and ma- 
terials out of which we create easily 
carried symbols that are worth noth- 
ing in themselves. ‘They represent 
the work and material which cre- 
ated them. In turn, these symbols 
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can be accumulated or “spent” for 
things that are actually worth the 
original value. In a way, money ts a 
magic wand which can do the tre- 
mendous task of changing one kind 
of object into an entirely different 
one. Now it is at this point that God 
holds us responsible. We are respon- 
sible for what we change into what. 

How much we spend on our- 
selves or others, on this or that thing 
should be decided by our con- 
sciousness of the character and will 
of God. But most of us find this 
impossible to do, because we live, 
literally, in the blindness of financial 
chaos. It is a chaos which is the 
product both of not knowing how 
much money is in our pockets and 
an impelling imagination concern- 
ing what we want to buy. It is the 


reading. Then it is that you will 
find, as you stand individually be- 
fore God, that you are driven to 
seck the sustaining power of Chris- 
tian fellowship. On every campus, 
whether in Christian Association or 
denominational group, you will find 
students gathered under the name of 
Jesus Christ for common worship, 
discussion, and action. As vour re- 
ligion grows you will find a bond of 
unity not only with this’ student 
group, but with the world-wide fel- 
lowship of the Church of Christ, and 
with all of struggling mankind. Let 
your religion grow to the fullness 
found in Christ! 


escape from this chaos which we so 
happily speak of as discovering how 
to manage our money. 

Know how much money vou have 
at all times, and know the things 
for which you really want to spend 
it. Most people do this with a budget. 
Fhe root of the word “budget” 1s 
“responsibility” (your English teach- 
ers won't tell you this) and this root 
is grounded in a desire to follow the 
will of God. ‘The fruit of this plant 
is a person who wants to manage his 
money, because at the core he sees 
himself as responsible for the way 
he uses God’s gilts. He therelore jots 
down on the day he cashes his pay- 
check the amounts of money he will 
want to spend for food, room, cloth- 
ing, school, the amount he will give 
to his religious group and organiza- 
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tions like the WSSF (after all, peo- 
ple are eating and using clothes 
elsewhere) and then divide what re- 
mains between the forms of recrea- 
tion, entertainment, sweets, and 
what-nots that he feels worthwhile 
to consider. 

A budget without roots in the 
ground will die even after several 
waterings. Many times you will be- 
come tired of keeping records of 
your money and how it was spent. 
But remember why you're doing it, 


and revive the whole plant again. 
You'll feel an urge to splurge, espe- 
cially after cashing a check. With 
money in pocket, store windows are 
abnormally attractive. But remem- 
ber that splurging now means cut- 
ting out something which in a 
calmer moment you regarded as im- 
portant. | 

All this may seem puritanical. Ac- 
tually, managing your money Is a 
creative thing. Money is just the 
changer—it's worth nothing. But 


Get Into Social Action 
urges ROSSIE DRUMMOND, graduating from Berea 


While you're discovering truths 
about the universe, society, human 
nature, and religion, you will also 
find situations on and_= off your 
campus which are in conflict with 
fundamental truths. Many bases of 
our American society are in con- 
flict with the basic principles of de- 
mocracy and Christianity. When the 
student discovers these undemo- 
cratic and unChristian situations he 
cannot remain neutral in his think- 
ing and action. 

So, seeing his duty as a citizen, he 
or she must act in the light of Chris- 
tian faith and in accordance with 
basic Christian principles as well as 
in concord with a group. His_per- 
sonal beliefs and convictions are of 
utmost importance: All students 
need to take a firm stand on campus, 
national and world affairs in the 
light of their personal convictions. 
Sometimes they find themselves a 
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minority greup as they think and 
act in regard to their beliefs on some 
issues. But my advice is: Be proud 
to be a member of any group, re- 
gardless of its size, that stands for 
the right! 

Remember that social change 
comes slowly. Also that action for 
action’s sake can be harmful. In- 
stead, the student should become 
aware of the different types of social 
action and the techniques used in 
each type, and then investigate crit- 
ically whether his proposed action 
will achieve what he wants in re- 
gard to his basic motivations. 

This means that social action ts 
a natural expression of effective citi- 
zenship. If a student wants to be 
an effective citizen he must read the 
newspapers and magazines regularly. 
He should choose courses, whenever 
possible, that coincide with his vo- 
cational aims. He must Jearn to 
analyze issues in terms of his demo- 
cratic and Christian beliefs. He 
should exercise his right to vote and 
express his convictions to clected 
representatives, local and national. 


that which it represents is. Your 
creative job is in changing one 
value into other things just as valu- 
able, or more so. You are concerned 
about doing thts, because these 
things are gilts from God and you 
want these gilts to continue to be 
used in accordance with his will. 

In many ways you are in school. 
The way you use these gilts now 
will probably stick after graduation. 
This subject is a legitimate part of 
your four-year curriculum. 


Specific programs of social action 
are found on every campus. ‘The 
“well-rounded” student will be a 
member of at least one of these 
action groups. He needs to investi- 
gate all such groups in terms of their 
principles and aims and then join 
the one that he feels will deepen his 
own beliefs and improve his abili- 
ties. The Student Christian Move- 
ment has a distinguished record in 
this field. It has had a long and suc- 
cessful history centered around a 
program of worship, study, and ac- 
tion. Although social action may be 
undertaken on your campus through 
a dozen other agencies or clubs, you 
will find it deep and real where 
there 1s genuine Christian concern. 


. 
What's Your Campus Climate? 
history professor in a_ mid- 
western college, wanting to peer in- 
side the minds of his students, asked 
them certain questions, with the fol- 
lowing results: 
16% admit a confused life purpose 
jo% admit superficial motivation 
36% admit adherence to materialistic val- 
ues as against humane Christian 
values 
19% admit to self-centredness ac- 
quisitiveness as against altruism and 
social concern 


Via the same method, the major 
sources of maladjustment among 
students seem to be due to: 

53.8% vocational uncertainty 

32.6% confusion of ideologies 

36.5% threat of war 

21.0% critical attitude toward the church 

34.6% mental laziness 
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———"Be Still and Know... .” 


“Fear ye not . . . see the salvation of Jehovah which he will work for 
you today... 
“So teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 


wisdom.”’* 


Today makes me or breaks me; it is all | have. What | do with today 
determines my future yesterdays and affects all my tomorrows. Today 
is a microcosm. It is the jewel, the crystalline, unduplicated new thing 
over which | preside. In its use | stamp my choices, my habits, my pattern 
upon that portion of time called my life. Today is urgent. So soon it will 
be gone! | can poison it with the horrible habits of former days; | can 
take it for granted and so miss it altogether. | can fling it away with 
a shrug, cynically, forgetting that it is my only arena, my laboratory, my 
opportunity to go a second mile. It does not seem accidental that we 
use the same verb we use in speaking of money. How shall we spend 
today? 


The worshiper seeks the new. He is an adventurer. He would live 
freshly and with spirit, susceptible to unrealized possibilities, open to 
truth not before seen. He renovates his habits and canvasses his moral 
assets that he not fall into wickedness, slothfulness, cowardice or stu- 
pidity. The sources of his energy are limitless. With faith he can 
“mount up with wings as eagles and run and not be weary.’ What is 
his secret? 


In practical language his secret is—discipline. If that word is not 
satisfactory, try another. “Creative regime” might do or “conscious habit 
forming.” The person who knows how priceless is today, is concerned to 
bring under the scrutiny of God the totality of his being and of this day. 
This means his body, his reverie, his reason, his fears, his work, his 
play, his sleep. Does that sound dull? On the contrary, it is the vestibule 
to freedom. 


Physiotherapists are telling us new and convincing things about how 
to wake up, how to get up, about stretching, about exercises, posture, 
about working and walking—all of which affect not only our bodies but 
cur minds. The topics of diet, vitamins, allergies, beverages, have become 
truisms, yet few of us have brought under the regime of creative living 
the reactions of our digestive tract to our work, our fun, our rest and 
our spirits. Most of us are not “all there’ much of the time because of 
sluggish livers and heavy heads. 


The thoughts we think are elixir or they are poison. Few of us have 
learned to control our reveries or to make our fantasies more than time 
killers. Few of us read, or, if we do read, know how to distinguish 
between the times when “detectives” are a necessary sedative and when 
they are cowardly escape. Few of us consider public affairs or write on 
this very day the letter to congressman or radio commentator or editor 
which will help to mold public policy. Few of us seek each day to do 
that reading which will give us more than one side in public con- 
troversy or inform our prejudices with facts. Most of us live by that 
worn-out lie: “Il am too busy.” Everybody has twenty-four hours daily, 
and mainly one does what he wants to do irrespective of his rational- 
izations. 


Few of us have tackled last night’s dreams, this morning’s quarrel, 
this afternoon's slip of the tongue. Worse yet, few of us have made up 
our mind as to a technique of handling ourselves, both our conscious 
and our unconscious selves. We are drifting, we are procrastinating. 


SOURCES OF QUOTED MATTER: (1) Exodus 14: 18, in part, 
ASV. (2) Psalms go: 12, KJV. (3) From the Sanskrit, of unknown 
authorship. (4) Johann Wolfgang Von Goethe. (5) Thomas Car- 
lyle. (6) Thomas R. Kelly: A Testament of Devotion, page 98. 
Copyright, 1941. By permission of Harper and Brothers, publishers. 
(7) Horace (8) Dr. William Osler: from an address delivered to 
Yale students on April 20, 1913. (9) Mark 1: 35-39, ASV. 
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OF TIME AND ETERNITY 


| A Worship Service for the Opening Days in College 


Like Micawber we hope that something will “turn up,” and we slyly 
promise ourselves to begin tomorrow to live differently. 

And prayer? That first waking thought? That bedtime review? That 
commitment which gives renewed energy and sense of direction? That, 
too, is a cornerstone in the disciplined well-handled today. Today is 
all | have. This is the moment, this the freedom | want so much. 


“Listen to the exhortation of the Dawn! Look to this Day! 

For it is Life, the very Life of Life. 

In its brief course lie all the verities and realities of your existence: 
The bliss of growth, 

The glory of action, 

The splendor of beauty. 

For yesterday is but a dream and tomorrow is only a vision; 

But today well lived makes every yesterday a dream of happiness, 
And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 

Look well therefore to this day! 

Such is the salutation of the Dawn!*’s 


“What each day needs that shalt thou ask, 
Each day will set its proper task.”’' 


“Our main business is not to see what lies dimly at a distance, but 
to do what lies clearly at hand.” 


“For the holy Now is not something which we, by our activity, by 
our dynamic energy, overtake or come upon. It is a now which itself is 
dynamic, which lays hold actively upon us, which breaks in actively upon 
us and re-energizes us from within a new centre. We can count upon 
this as the only secure dynamic, an all-potent factor in world events. 
For the Eternal is urgently, actively breaking into time, working through 
those who are willing to be laid hold upon, to surrender self-confidence 
and self-centered effort, that is self-originated effort and let the Eternal 
be the dynamic guide in recreating, through us, our time-world.’””® 


“Happy the man—and happy he alone, 

He who can call today his own, 

He who secure within can say, 

Tomorrow do thy worst—for | have lived today.”* 


“Now the way of life | preach is a habit to be acquired gradually by 
long and steady repetition. It is the practice of living for the day only, 
and for the day’s work, life in day-tight compartments. ‘Ah,’ | hear you 
say, ‘that is an easy matter, simple as Elisha’s advice!’ Not as !| shall 
urge it in words which fail to express the depth of my feeling as to its 
value.’’® 


“And in the morning, a great while before day, he rose up and went 
out and departed into a desert place and there prayed. And Simon and 
they that were with him, followed after him and they found him and 
said unto him, ‘All are seeking thee.’ And he saith unto them, ‘Let us 
go elsewhere into the next towns that | may preach there also, for to 
this end came forth.’ 


God of each day, we bring to Thee, today. It seems so slight a thing, 
and there seem to be so many like it, that we are tempted to hold it 
carelessly. We are thankful for its newness, its clean, untouched fresh- 
ness and for our chance to write upon its smooth, concise page. Forgive 
that we smear and blot it with our manifold mistakes. Stir our hearts 
and open our minds to its unique and varied possibilities, teach us 
discipline, guide us through each hour that we may use it to thy glory 
and to that of all men everywhere. Amen. 


From “Reflections of the Spirit” a book of prayer and 
devotion by Winnifred Wygal. The chapter reprinted here 
is by permission of Woman's Press, publishers. Price of 
the book is $1.50. 
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My MOst memorable learning ex- 
perience at Williams College was a 
half-hour on the side-walk, arguing 
with my philosophy professor as to 
whether he and I saw the same thing 
when we looked at the gymnasium 
clock. College should teach you the 
intelligent use of the question mark. 
Cultivate the professor who makes 
you think with your head and use 
your feelings to supply the drive for 
doing. 

Second, get hold of a scale of 
values. College is life, right now, 
and what you live for in college 
largely reveals what you are educat- 
ing yourself to live for in the future. 
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Major These— 


says CHARLES C. NOBLE, Chapel Dean at Syracuse 


Where, in your scale, do these come: 
popularity, marks, integrity, nice 
things (e.g., clothes, convertibles, 
money), quality of being, raucous 
week-ends, excellence in workman- 
ship? Was St. Paul right when he 
said, ‘““IThe things that are seen are 
temporal, but the things that are not 
seen are eternal?’ Of course, one’s 
religion comes into action here. Are 
we really children of God? A man 
can hardly determine the values for 
which he will live and die without 
considering his relation to God. 
Then learn to be yourself. Be 
wary of conventional stereotypes: 
you have a unique self to develop. 


Don’t measure your achievements by 
others’; they have different abilities 
from yours. Competition with your 
alleged equals is healthful, but 
should not depress you in the event 
of failure, or over-elate you when 
you excel. Find your own pattern of 
eficient and _ self-fulfilling action. 
The prestige of a degree is inci- 
dental; the distinction of unique 
and vital selfhood is what really 
matters. 

Beyond that, become more than 
yourself in college. New dimensions 
should emerge in college. Physical 
growth, maybe; but spiritual en- 
hancement certainly. How do you 
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yet along with others? College should 
take care of that in dormitories, 
classrooms, bull sessions and _ ath- 
letics. To learn to win generously 
and to lose gallantly,~are_ both 
achievements in puble relations as 
well as self-conquesy. 

Seek a maximym acquaintance 
with the cultural} heritage of the 
race. Science, philosophy, art, ethic, 
literature, history,|music: the list is 
almost infinite. Ga down these roads 
explored by other\men. Appropriate 
the riches of thd immortals: but 


don’t forget the practical present. 
The modern campus provides not 
only libraries and laboratories, but 
psychological testing services, all 
forms of counseling, fellowship with 
able professors, service projects and 
professional groups, extra-cur- 
ricular activities which often teach 
more than many classrooms. Re- 
ligion is not the least of these pe- 
ripheral concerns; it should be cen- 
tral. 

You are the real key to your col- 
lege course. No matter what college 


MAKE FACULTY FRIENDS 


colleges have their “must” pro- 
fessors. The same thing as a big-name 
band. Remember when Maude Adams. 
the actress who was known all over the 
world for her performances in Peter Pan, 
spent some time on the faculty ot 
Stephens Junior College? Yale had its 
William Lyon Phelps, Smith its Mary 
Ellen Chase, and Princeton its Henry 
Van Dyke. So every college has one or 
two outstanding professors, ones who 
have become famous in a certain field. 
Sitting in their classes can be part ol 
vour college life if you have the good 
sense to plan it that way. 

You cannot, however, expect that each 
of your professors will be a spellbinder. 
Professors are not all peas from the same 
pod, regardless of the caricatures. From 
one you will learn straight factual mat- 
ter, that being the only thing possible 
with certain subjects. From another vou 
will get lots of thorough drill and_ prac- 
tice, as in language classes. Still another 
professor will immerse your so 
deeply in the Great Problems of the 
Universe that the class hour will seem 
to fly on five-minute wings, and you will 
leave the room with Noble Thoughts. 
Fach type of professor has his place in 
vour college career. You will encounter 
them all. 

For instance, the Miss Chips variety 
is a fixture on every campus. She came 
to your college as a black-haired girl. 
Her hair is white now, and she is teach- 
ing the daughters of her former students. 
Yet she has none of that musty oldness 
—she keeps on her toes and has been 
doing it for sixteen college generations. 
She enlivens her Homer or Analytical 
Geometry with anecdotes of the college’s 
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or university you attend, how you 
attend it determines your success or 
failure. Matriculation is only the 
opening of opportunity. Never take 
that education of yours for granted. 
Untermeyer'’s words set the tone for 
an ongoing education which will ex- 
tend the vitality of college years into 
the decades ahead: 


Ever insurgent let me be, 

Make me more daring than devout; 

From sleek contentment keep me 
free, 

And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


By ELISABETH ANN HUDNUT from her witty 
book “You Can Always Tell a Freshman,” recently 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co. The drawing is by 
Marjorie Bauernschmidt 


growing pains. You will learn the nick. 
name which her students have always 
called her, a nickname which now is as 
much a part of the college tradition as 
May Day. Miss Chips is the backbone of 
any faculty. Even if you haven't a class 
under the Miss Chips of your campus, 
make it your business to come in contact 
with her. If you are lucky she will in- 
vite you to her room for crumpets and 
tea from a copper kettle. Balancing a 
Wedgwood teacup, you will get to know 
her, and you will have proof that learn 
ing can be an enchanting thing. Miss 
Chips is the stuff of tradition—knowl- 
edge made beautiful through experi- 
ence. 

Another type of professor you will en- 
counter is the Scholar. He is not one to 
whom you will go for advice on = do- 
mestic problems. You will, rather, feel 
like a disciple trying to catch some of 
his great rambling thoughts. He is most 
often lodged in the Philosophy or Ab- 
stract Mathematics Department. 

Just such a person was the man who 
taught Oriental Culture at my college. 
For reasons apparent to even the un- 
tutored we dubbed him “The Mind.” 
There was something of the Eastern 
mystic about him, and each class hour 
we were all but bodily transplanted to 
lands of the flowering lotus and the cin- 
namon tree. I often watched him as he 
floated across campus at a_ seventy- 
degree angle to the ground. So much 
was his teaching a part of him that | 
could imagine him using his free time 
for little besides reading Sanskrit. 

A buddy-buddy friendship is impossi- 
ble with the Scholar, for he cannot 
come down to earth. But vou will re- 


spect) him and look forward his 
classes as an adventure into the realm 
of imagination. 

Still another type of professor is Miss 
Fun-and-Games. She has a “Take me 
casually” air which belies her spectacu- 
lar mental reserves. Yellow’ corduroy 
suits, bicycles, or Murder Mysteries are 
indicative of her tastes, and she is apt 
to own a shiny club coupe. She ts a 
popular professor—the type you are 
more likely to greet absently with a 
“Hi” than with a “How-Dee-Do” when 
vou meet her on campus. 


Miss Fun-and-Games makes a career 


of livening up the classroom. If she 
teaches History she does not skip the 
love life of the emperors and khans. If 
she teaches Drama she gets tickets for 
Hamlet at reduced rates so that the 
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class may go en masse. If she teaches a 


language she inaugurates countless 
games to make play of vocabulary drills. 

Then you will meet a variation of 
the Mr. Dynamite type. You will know 
him by his pipe and his Harvard ac- 
cent. Or by his black-rimmed glasses. 
He is Personality Plus Personified, and 
often he knows it. 

His method of teaching is like shov- 
ing his class into the unknown perils of 
the Black Sea. After the initial push, it 
is up to you whether you sink or swim. 
Mr. Dynamite is not a_ Lifeguard. 
Neither is he a Sentimentalist. He will 
pick holes in your conservative thought 
patterns. He will expose fallacies in 
many a time-honored belief. His critical 
brilliance will make it hard for you to 
remember that his is not the Last Word. 

I remember a_ professor at a_ large 
university in New York. It would be 
more accurate to say that I can never 
forget him. I sat in on his class in Con- 


REALIZING YOU 


“My dorm room is a castle—first time 
| ever had a room of my own!” exults 
one co-ed. Another groans: “The place 
creaks! What with poor light and only 
a few sticks of furniture, I'll have to 
spend a fortune to make it livable.” 
And, “Live in a residence hall? Don't 
they have apartments for married stu- 
dents?” 

Mary, an attractive co-ed, reported 
that her most dificult adjustment in her 
eastern state college was learning to 
accept the hourly give and take of col- 
lege dorm life. Back home, life had been 
pretty much as she wanted it; in college 
living she had to learn to consider the 
other student’s point of view. Other 
students are often not as tolerant as 
parents are! 

Jack, a veteran in a large university, 
writes about his roommate: “Ed is a 
great guy—but he always has the room 
looking like a pig-sty. I don’t believe 
he has ever hung up a piece of clothing 
and sometimes I get claustrophobia 
climbing around and over his gear.” 

Certainly an ingenious mind and 
clever hands can transform a bare room 
into a blessed sanctuary, and on the 
other hand, a room may merely be a 
drab spot surrounded by four walls. 
Many a courageous student has toler. 
ated impossible living conditions in the 
quest for an education. In any event, 
the student’s room and residence hall 
are a fundamental part of the total 
educational process and experience of 
college life. 
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temporary Philosophy. He was a com- 
position in flowing lines from his bushy 
hair to his open-necked sports shirt. He 
spoke with all the assurance of Jupiter 
hignself. His lecture boiled down to the 
“fact” that anyone who still believed in 
God was either an idiot or an old maid. 
| Jjooked around me and was dismayed 
that no one had so much as raised a 
contradictory eyebrow. 

Now I am not advising you to crawl 
into the litthe hole labeled “You-Cannot- 
Influence-Me-So-Don't-Even-Bother- 
Try.” In this hole live some of the most 
uninteresting people in the world. 1 am 
merely warning you to take everything 
with a grain of salt. ‘Try to discern the 
difference between fact and opinion. 
And do not become spellbound by the 
sensational tearing-down tactics of some 
protessors. ‘Tearing down must be tem. 
pered with building-up in the process of 
learning. In other words, balance Mr. 
Dynamite with a litthe of Miss Chips. 


ROOMMATE 


Colleges and universities this fall are 
admitting more than 2,000,000 students 
—men and women, married and single, 
old and young, veteran and non-veteran. 
They will live in dormitories, coopera- 
tive houses, fraternities, hotels, motels, 
private dwellings, trailers, and in 
emergency housing units improvised 
from quonset huts. Many will commute 
each day from their own homes. 

Kach brings with him or her to col- 
lege the living habits acquired in home 
or preparatory school. Large families 
provide a particular type of living ex- 
perience; the family with an only child 
provides another form. Students may 
find it difficult to spend a great deal of 
time in a room alone, and in relation. 
ships unlike those familiar in family 
life. Some students living for the first 
time with a roommate may find it 
great sport and very satisfying; others 
may have to make a series of disturbing 
adjustments. 

It is helpful to develop a cooperative 
plan for keeping your room in reason: 
able order, clean and sanitary. Rules 
and regulations which emerge from stu- 
dent government or from other sources 
may tend to force conformity in dress, 
habit, and custom, but the student still 
has considerable latitude for becoming 
a unique individual and a creative per- 
son. For this reason the new resident 
student will ffiad it advantageous to be 
a participating Member of his own part 
of the college community—the residence 


hall. 


Ot one thing you may be sure: Mr. 
Dynamite will never give you a chance 
to be bored. And you will never cut his 
classes. Which is why we call him Mr. 
Dynamite. 

We have not by any means exhausted 
the catalogue of professors. You may do 
this for yourself. There are the absent. 
minded ones, completely engulfed in 
the life of the mind. There are also the 
cold, the warm, the reactionaries, the 
radicals, the witty, the wise, the whips, 
and the snaps. It won't take you long to 
recognize them all. 

We say that your college years will be 
richer if you make a few friends among 
your faculty. Not for reasons having to 
do with marks or merit. Under their 
hoods and scholars’ caps your professors, 
despite their Phi Beta Kappa keys, are 
ordinary people who respond quite 
normally to friendly gestures. ‘They are, 
and we hope you will find it out for 
yourself, nice to know. 


By KENNETH HERROLD 


Get to Rnow your fellow residents, 
and the “hall” will soon be brightened 
by friendly personal associations. ‘Try 
to understand the spirit of cooperative 
living as well as the theory of it. Be 
lore you stage a rebellion, investigate 
the significance of the custom which 
irks you. And, when you feel that you 
are being forced into a pattern, try 
nevertheless to maintain your individu 
ality. Life is achieved within certain 
limits—there is no unlimited freedom 
in the realm of reality. 

In that dorm or rooming house, you 
can secure skills which will to 
reduce sectionalism and bigotry in youn 
towns or city, and eliminate the spirit 
of isolation internationally. Before you 
can achieve this abroad, you must learn 
to do it at home. 


The Christian angle on this problem 
is important, too. There is a New Testa- 
ment verse which sums it up well: “If 
a man hate his brother (roommate?) 
whom he hath seen, how shall he love 
God, whom he hath not seen?” 
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STUDENT IN A JAM 


in a jam is everybody's busi- 
ness! We all get into difficulty from 
time to time. We are also all in a 
position once in a while to help 
someone else who’s in trouble. ‘The 
college freshman is no exception. 
When we hit a problem head-on, 
there are really only two alternatives 
open to us. They are clearly 1l- 
lustrated if we think of the reaction 
of the two-year-old child playing 
with his favorite toy on the living- 
room floor. When something goes 
hay-wire with the mechanism and 
the toy refuses to function, the child 
may do one of two things. He may 
“blow his top,” bang the toy on 
the floor, scream with disgust, and 
heave it mightily against the wall, 
smashing toy and wallpaper. Or, he 
may calmly settle down to find out 
what made the thing run in the 
first place, figure out what has gone 
wrong, and then re-fasten the spring 
or replace the broken rubber band. 
This same choice of procedures 
faces many a student in the first 
few weeks of the new term. Perhaps 
a check has failed to arrive in time 
to pay the bills or permit him to go 
to the first big party. The trunk may 
be delayed and clothes are at a 
minimum. The longed-for fraternity 
or club invitation may not find its 
way into the mail-box, and that 
pigeon-hole is getting dustier every 
day. A cold-shoulder may be the 


By J. EDWARD DIRKS 


a new friendship. Courses which 
seem terribly dull but are “required 
of all freshman,” may get you down; 
or, the first grades in your “difficult 
subject” may be struggling to chin 
themselves on the curb. A full list 
of all the possible difficulties would 
be appalling; but one or more of 
these (and some others, besides) are 
sure to hit a freshman, and lots of 
upper-classmen, too! 

You can either let such difficulties 
get you down, and react like the 
upset two-year-old. Or, you can try 
to do everything that’s possible— 
right on the spot—to remedy the 
situation. 

First, whatever your college, there 
are people who will welcome you 
in to talk over the problem. It may 
be your academic adviser, or the 
friendly upper-classman who lives 
down the hall; or, perhaps the Dean 
of Students, the Chaplain, or the 
YM or YW secretary. Near the cam- 
pus there will probably be a church 
of your own denomination, or one 
much like your own; the minister 
there has talked with many people 
about their problems. Look up such 
a person. Don’t put it off because 
you think he’s too busy to help you! 
Most of the busy ones throw off all 
sense of hurry when they are talking 
with the person who has sought 
them out for special help. 

On your own, with or without 
such help, work out a real and hon- 


you might find after thinking about 
it that it’s hardly a problem at all. 
Upon diagnosis, decide on a reason- 
able prescription, however tenta- 
tive, and begin putting it to work. 
If a healthy cure does follow, you 
will not only have moved across a 
big barrier, but have given yourself 
the kind of confidence and know. 
how which you can call upon when 
the next problem begins tripping 
you up. 

This method may sound a bit too 
easy in some spots! Yes, it can be 
too simple if pushed too far: some 
problems of life just can’t be treated 
like mathematical equations. In 
fact, life itself isn’t that kind of a 
problem, with its sure-fire “answer” 
hidden away within it and discern- 


‘ible only to the person who will go 


to work ardently with his tools to 
dig it out. Our lives belong to the 
God whose creatures we are, and 
it’s true that “our hearts are rest- 
less till they find their rest in him.” 
Yet, while life isn’t the problem, our 
lives do bring us into _ positions 
where problems arise; and many of 


these are the kinds of difficulties 
which need some _ attention—and 
pronto! 


Whatever you do, don’t heave that 
toy at the tar wall. Take a square 
look at what’s going wrong, and 
you'll almost certainly find a defect 
you can speedily remedy. As you do 
this, you can get on with the great 


only response from the boy or girl 


with whom you would like to form college business of living-to-the-full. pea 


est diagnosis of the problem, for 


CHRISTIANS DO LAUGH! 


: By JAMES R. HINE too serious about trying to stop the — they did. In fact their show was so By 
' good time everyone was having. appealing that 800 people gathered 
} Here was a group, who, without al- to watch it, and the hilarity begun oa 
‘ Firteen students were having a _ cohol, off-color stories, or the other _ in the small group on that first night fool 
} hilarious time. They had made usual paraphernalia many people of planning branched out in all of E 
F themselves comfortable, slouching think they must use to have fun, directions. : mess 
‘ in chairs, lying on the floor. There were having the time of their lives. The fact demonstrated there 1s Gene 
3 was one unmistakable fact about the These were Christian students at that to be a Christian means to have ry 
group—they were enjoying them- a large state university planning a_ a joyful heart, willing to serve, 1n- 
3 selves. A boy, presumably the chair- stunt show for the benefit of a spire and cheer people everywhere. ee 
; man, was trying to bring order out ‘“‘cause.” There was something con- Ina certain prayer the phrase ” God's i 
i of the mirthful chaos, but he wasn’t —tagious about them and everything merry men” is used. I believe Jesus | jj... 
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intended there should be a group of 
people in the world who would be 
his “merry men.” Religion has been 
associated with long and solemn 
faces; but this association has been 
a false one, for religion is the source 
of true joy. Jesus said: “Be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
There is real help in laughter, in 
good fun, in the joyful heart. Some- 
thing im genuine joy nourishes the 
human personality and makes it 
buoyant. Something about good dis- 
position and sweet temper is closely 
identified with Christian §personal- 
ity. Among the greatest sins of Chris- 
tian people are those of bad emo- 
tional behavior: irritability, anger, 
negative criticism, gloom. 

Such Christian enjoyment starts 
with a sense of humor—that of in- 
sight and maturity. Humor gives 
necessary release from tension, keeps 
one from taking himself too serious- 
ly. It leavens all experience and mel- 
lows every situation. It gives resili- 
ence to living. 

The question, “What's fun?” gets 
many answers on the college cam- 
pus. Some people just won’t develop 
their natural ability to create a good 
time, to be good conversationalists, 
and to instill good humor in a 
group. Rather, they trust to the 
artificial stimulant of ‘‘a few drinks” 
to get started. Others who have not 
developed their ability to have adult 
fun, stoop to infantile childish 
pranks, to hazing, and seeing some- 
body else belittled or embarrassed. 
Their laughs come from deriding or 
hurting people of other races, or 
people handicapped in speech, ap- 
pearance, or personality. 


jo first record we have of a man 
loolish enough to do this is in the story 
of Esau, who sold his birthright for a 
mess of pottage. Read that old story in 
Genesis 25: 29-34. Every college student 
ought to know it and to see the danger 
of the motto, “Live for the moment.” 

This temptation assumes a multitude of 
orms, but its essence is the choice of a 
present happiness in place of an eternal 
blessedness; the valuing of the moments 
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Author Hine has fun with drum 


Over against these, Christian stu- 
dents get their fun on a higher and 
more mature plane. John Blane is 
one of the most radiant persons | 
ever met, his life bubbling over with 
enthusiasm and joy. Everyone he 
knew liked him. He influenced his 
fraternity house for good more than 
any person I have ever observed. 
Any discouraged member in that 
house found himself helped by a few 
minutes with John. But being thus 
an example of what true Christian 
living on a campus can be didn't 


SHALL | LIVE FOR THE MOMENT? 


By HARRY G. GOODYKOONTZ 


above the years; the take your pleas- 
ures while you may for “Old ‘Time is 
still a-flying” philosophy; the yielding 
to powerful urges of the flesh instead 
of obedience to the dictates of con- 
science; the “eat, drink, and be merry 
for tomorrow we die” form of pessi- 
mism. 

Naturally this is the most spectacular 
of all temptations. It may be subtle but 
it is usually brazen. It may be a tempta- 
tion of the spirit but it is more often a 
temptation of the flesh. It roots in a 


make him a prude. He was hand- 
some, athletic, artistic, popular with 
girls and boys alike. Everywhere he 
went on campus he left a trail of 
better, happier people behind him. 
Did he have fun? If you asked him 
the secret Of it all he would tell you: 
“The joy of living I find in my 
Christian faith. I get more fun out 
of helping people and working in 
my church than I can possibly tell 
in words.” 

Not only having fun, but handing 
it out, is deeply Christian. I have 
seen students go out in groups to 
the sick, the lonely and the aged, 
and it is their capacity for merri- 
ment which makes them feel their 
special mission is to do this. In a 
nearby town a hospital fire took 
many lives and left many injured, 
with the community shocked and 
disturbed for many weeks. One min- 
ister there, practicing what he 
termed “the ministry of laughter’ 
called his people together for an 
evening of relaxation, inviting a 
group of college students to help 
provide fun. The healing grace of 
mirth and good cheer helped a 
whole community regain its balance 
and sense of direction. 

It is the host of God’s merry men, 
on campus and off, who give some- 
thing to the world which it has 
needed and for which it still calls 
today. The laugh of a brave strong 
heart—the joyful contagion of a 
truly Christian personality, these 
things are needed at the university 
and throughout life. More: live 
Christianity among your fellow men 
is more fun than anything else I 
know. 


completely warped sense of values, a 
fundamental distrust of God and man 
and self, a misunderstanding of what 
man is and what life is. 

History seems to indicate that after 
every war there is a moral let-down. 
Youth of the nineteen-fifties will be in 
the midst of this atmosphere, so the 
temptation to live for the moment will 
hit you with more force than it has 
some past generations. Yet beyond ques- 
tion all through history this has been 
the most glaring sin of man: to live for 
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the moment, to sell one’s soul for the 
pleasures of the flesh, to enjoy the flesh- 
pots of Egypt rather than to make the 
sacrifices that lead to the promised 
land. “This moment of pleasure” rather 
than a lifetime of character. 

In its simplest form this temptation 
comes to the student in some such man- 
ner as, “Let's go to the show now, you 
can do your lessons later’; or “Come on, 
let's go to bed and take a chance we 
won't have a quiz tomorrow.” 

To many students comes the tempta- 
tion to do too much smoking. 

More seriously, to many students it 
comes in the form of alcoholic indul- 
gence. Even yet it is possible to find stu- 
dents who think it smart to get drunk. 
High-powered advertising on the part 
of liquor interests has turned this na- 
tion into a bunch of liquor drinkers. 
Possibly half the adult population now 
drinks—mostly “in moderation,” but 
the number of chronic alcoholics stead- 
ily rises. Christian students need to 
wake up to the danger of drinking, 
even of moderate drinking. Some Chris- 
tians drink with discretion and modera- 
tion. Many Christians, however, refrain 
from even moderate drinking in order 
that their example may count on the 
side of abstinence. This way—"‘just one” 
—lies danger. 

Cheating is a perennial problem of 
college students. Fortunate but few are 
the colleges with sufhciently homoge- 
neous student bodies to have a genuine 
honor system, wherein every student is 
honor-bound not to cheat. Less fortu- 
nate but many are the colleges with 
students from such mixed backgrounds, 
and with such mediocre high school 
training, that cheating is a real problem. 

Cheating in classwork, or in themes, 
or on examinations, is widely preva- 
lent. Such mass cheating is symbolic of 
the weakening of the moral foundations 
of American life. It starts in high 
school and by college time has become 
a habit. But it still is both stupid and 
sinful. ‘To cheat is stupid, for it simply 
means that you have received credit for 
being able to do work which actually 
vou are unable to do. The day may come 
when you will pay the penalty for this 
pretense to knowledge. ‘To cheat is also 
sinful, for it is in essence nothing more 
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nor less than stealing, or perhaps lying. 
The fact that other students cheat, even 
many other students, in no sense les- 
sens the plain fact that it is dishonest. 
Either you secure your degree fairly 
and diligently, or you secure it by cheat- 
ing and apple-polishing. ‘The former is 
the way of the wise, the latter is the 
way of the foolish. If you are a Chris- 
tian student, do not sell your soul (in- 
tegrity) for a mess of pottage (an un- 
earned degree). 

One of the most vicious forms of the 
temptation to live for the moment 
comes through gambling. Some veteran 
observers of the college scene feel that 
gambling does more to wreak havoc in 
the morale and to the morals of a 
group of students than any other sin 
into which students as a group are apt 
to fall. One fraternity housemother told 
me, for instance, “Drinking is bad 
enough, but when the boys get the 
gambling habit & know we are in for 
a terrible year.” “Take a chance,” “get 
something for nothing,” cheapens one’s 
whole scale of values. Not only so, it 
over-emphasizes the already too strong 
acquisitive instinct. And when the 
money-itch gets hold of you, it’s just too 
bad. 

The most obvious form of the temp- 
tation to live for the moment comes in 
the area of sex. There is nothing new 
about this temptation to misuse sex. All 
through history many men and women 
have been too weak to control their 
physical urges and have sinned. They 
still do. The thing that is new, perhaps, 
is that it is easier to get by with it today. 
Though even today it is not perfectly 
safe to indulge in the sex relation out- 
side of marriage. Nor is it right. 

It is an ugly truth that the standards 
of the American people in this area are 
deteriorating. ‘The Kinsey Report was 
clear evidence of that. Pseudo-sophisti- 
cated folk try to sell us the idea that 
sexual purity is an outmoded concept. 
Misunderstanding Freud, they try to get 
across the idea that “a man must ex- 
press himself” or else he will become a 
neurotic. “We must not repress our 
urges for to do so is to store up future 
mental trouble in the form of a com- 
plex.”” Now every college student ought 
to know that there is such a thing as 
“repression” and that repression is 
dangerous. But repression is a_ tech- 
nical psychological phenomenon which 
is not synonymous with self-control. It 
is perfectly possible for a youth to have 
self-control, combined with a_ healthy 
attitude toward sex, without repression. 
Millions have done so. Self-control is 
possible, morally right, wise, and whole- 
some. Self-expression is not found in 
self-indulgence of one’s urges and de- 
sires, but through wise control for the 
highest purposes. 

One lives for the moment in the area 
of sex when he engages in indiscrimi- 


nate heavy petting, for he cheapens the 
physical aspects of love in so doing. 
One lives for the moment in the area 
of sex when he gives full rein to his 
passions, and “goes the limit.” Even 
when such sex expression is reserved 
only for one’s fiancee, it still is both 
morally wrong and psychologically un- 
wise. The Christian ideal is that both 
man and maid should keep themselves 
“pure and unspotted from the world”; 
should live in chastity before marriage 
and in self-control and loyalty after 
marriage. Every Christian student ought 
to realize that this ideal is not some- 
thing far off in the clouds; it is possible 
of achievement, for millions of Chris- 
tian students have reached it. 

Unfortunately you live in an age 
when there has been a breakdown of 
standards in this area. Lurid advertising 
and pornographic best sellers have 
helped, together with a general lower- 
ing of moral tone. The recent war did a 
good deal to lessen the hold of the ideas 
of continence and chastity. Modern con- 
traceptives make it easier to “get by.” A 
pint of gin, an auto, and lo, the temp- 
tation may be staring one in the face: 
“live for the moment.” 

Live for the moment and you may 
experience a momentary thrill; but if 
you have any conscience left, on the 
morrow you will, as it were, “have a 
dark brown taste in your mouth.” You 
simply cannot place a cheap value on 
chastity and then really understand the 
true meaning of physical passion. ‘True 
love is based on the physical but goes 
lar beyond it. Cheap sex experiences 
before marriage overemphasize _ the 
physical. Not only so, but they leave 
their marks on the character. For in 
the deepest sense you never “get by” 
when you flout the moral code. The 
richest happiness, physically speaking, 
comes to a couple who can take their 
marriage vows with a clear conscience 
in the knowledge that they have been 
chaste in mind and body; and who 
therefore can learn together and _ in- 
creasingly the joys of marital intimacy. 

Live for the moment in the area of 
sex, and you will approach your mat- 
riage with the kind of handicap that 
has certainly helped the American di- 
vorce rate to grow higher and _ higher. 
You can't live for the moment habitual- 
ly without developing a low ceiling of 
values. God in His mercy can and does 
forgive those who live for the moment 
in this area. The temptation is power- 
ful and the flesh is weak. But in this, 
as im every area, one reaps what he 
sows, and though he may plead the for 
giveness of God, he has sinned and 
there are penalties that must be paid: 
the unclear conscience, the hated mem- 
ory, the inability to find the full joy 
because he has made a sacred thing 
cheap in his own eyes, and the sin of 
living for the moment. 
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By ANDRE DUMAS, of the French SCM 
(Translation from the French by Hazel Hill) 


MAISON INTERNATIONA 


International House, University of Paris 


before the war attracted 
laree numbers of tourists stu- 
dents from many other countries. So 
accustomed were we to having for- 
cigners among us that we made no 
effort to travel ourselves. happily 
imagining ourselves to be the cen- 
ter of the intellectual world! ‘Then 
came the war, the stifling occupa- 
tion and the paintul resistance 
movement. At the liberation we had 
a double experience: first, a sudden 
realization of the vast dimensions ol 
the new world and a great desire to 
travel and ineet other people: the 
other realization was of our small- 
ness, our poverty, of our national 
faults in the present, past. and tore- 
seeable future. 

We still live with this double im- 
pression of expectation and prostra- 
ion, of passionate searching and 
discouragement. We are particularly 
divided about everything which 
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concerns Russian Communism, some 
seeing in it a continuation of our 
revolution of 1789 and an extension 
to the masses of social democracy; 
others regard it as a barbarism alien 
to European culture, and still others 
among us are searching for a new 
social structure in which reforms 
necessarv for the masses would be 
really accomplished, but in) which 
personal decision would continue to 
foster liberty and responsibility. All, 
at any rate, are convinced that it is 
necessary to resist the fatalism and 
nihilism which are tempting Europe 
today. Instead, we are trying to dis- 
cover in the complex situation be- 
fore us, a counsel of reform in the 
present, and not of restoration of the 
past. In this search we shall need, 
first of all, to be grounded in a firm 
and vigorous Christian faith. 

Our French Student Christian 
Movement has its roots deeply in 


FRENCH STUDENTS SEARCHING, PROBING .... 


Calvinist Protestantism, but it Is 
not narrowly confessional. We work 
cooperatively with the four other 
movements of our country which 
have representatives in the Protes- 
tant Youth Council. In the past we 
have felt the influence of the various 
currents of religious renewal in 
Krance: ecumenism, Barthianism, 
Christian participation in_ politics, 
contacts between culture and faith, 
between the Bible and different uni- 
versity disciplines. ‘Today our SCM 
has groups in nearly all the French 
universities: the groups vary from 
15, to 250 in membership, the three 
largest being those of Paris, Stras- 
bourg, and Montpellier. We live on 
a heritage of traditions which have 
established a climate of great lib- 
erty in both the serious and the 
humorous, and which are renewed 
In our permanent camps (Domino 
on the shore of the Atlantic; Chalp 
in the Alps), in our national con- 
ferences, in our conference centre 
at Bievres near Paris, and in our 
student magazine, Le Semeur. ‘These 
traditions assume great importance 
as the corporate life of our students 
is restricted within our universities, 
most of which function in the midst 
ot large cities. Consequently, our 
movement (its initials are: FFACE 
and we call it among ounselves the 
“Fede”) plays a role a little like 
that of a large familv for the Prot- 
estant students. Our local activities 
center in Bible groups and in study 
circles in which we try to turn the 
perspective of our faith onto the 
burning problems of the hour. 
Whereas before the war our especial 
concern was with literature, now we 
center on social, political and colo- 
nial problems. Prayer groups meet 
regularly in all college “faculties.” 
To answer the editor's query as 
to the matters which concern us 
most, I should say that these are, 
above all, the relations between the 
message, the ceremonies of the 
Church, and the modern world. We 
are aware that a mass of people no 
longer hear the gospel because the 
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Church has shut itself up within 
itself, speaking at times in the man- 
ner of the igth century if indeed not 
of the Middle Ages. The Church 
functions within a_ limited social 
milieu (the middle class). Another 
criticism concerns a_ clericalism 
which takes active responsibility 
away from laymen and at the same 
time cuts the pastors off from real 
human problems. That is why many 
of our study circles are centered 
now on Knowing This World. (For 
example, we study Modern Art; 
Problems of Labor; Colonial Stu- 
dents; ‘Technology and Socialism: 
Europe, the USSR and the USA, 
etc.) 

The Mission of the Church is a 
real concern (the theological re- 
newal: return to the Bible, ecumen- 
ism, evangelical ethics; reforms ol 
structure: baptism of infants, the 
place of money, the different min- 
istries, the creation of communities 
in the Church; finally, evangeliza- 
tion by personal contact, the press, 
dramatic art, work along with non- 
Christians, etc.). 

Still another concern is The Fu- 
ture of the University. The prob- 
lems posed here are: the increasing 
poverty of the students; creation of 
a university syndicalism; social prob- 
lems concerning the gulf between 
the university and society, and in- 
tellectual problems relating to the 


Vital Statistics 


on French SCM < 


Colleges and Universities in France: 22 
Colleges and Universities having SCM groups: 19 
| Students enrolled in Colleges and Universities: 110,000 
_ Members in the SCM: about 2,000 


Church affiliation in the country: 
| Roman Catholic: 30,000,000 


| Protestant: 800,000 
| Other Churches: 300,000 
| Unaffiliated: 10,000,000 


Student Movements in Protestant Churches: Besides the French SCM, there are 5 very 


smal! groups stemming from the Intervarsity Fellowship and fundamentalist churches. 


Relation of the SCM to Protestant Churches: We are a free movement of students, but 
with the other Protestant Youth movements (YMCA, YWCA, Girl Guides and Evangeli- 
cal Scouts) we form the Protestant Youth Council (CPY), with delegates from the 


different churches. 


Relation of the SCM to the YMCA and YWCA: The SCM cooperates in the CPY, but 
otherwise the SCM has had a completely independent existence since 1910. Some stu- 
dents go to YMCA conferences, but the YMCA and YWCA leave with the Federation 
the handling of all issues bearing on student work. 


Magazine of the French SCM: “Le Semeur,” $2.50 for 6 issues per year. Address: 11 Rue 
Jean de Beauvais, Paris 5. (Or, address c/o USCC, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


nature of humanism which is the 
basis of teaching. 

As a movement we are keenly 
aware of two tendencies: one, an 
absorption in the complex prob- 
lems of the world; the other, a deep 
concern with the life of the spirit. 
There is a certain tension between 
these two, because of the fact that 
one of our most acute present prob- 


lems is: How can we, in our chang- 
ing, troubled, divided time, main- 
tain within us the peace and joy 
which are our heritage through the 
grace of Jesus Christ? Nevertheless, 
we cannot live except in the midst 
of the struggle between the tran- 
quillity of faith on the one hand, 
and on the other the needs, miseries 
and hopes of our troubled world. 


HOPE 


Among all my fears, above death and me, 

Between my despair and my will to survive 

There is injustice and man’s unhappiness 

That | will not admit. There are days of wrath, 

There are the maquis stained with the blood of France, 


There are the maquis stained with the blood of Spain. 


As for bread and blue sky, and hope for the people, 
Light is always on the verge of being blown out, 
Life always ready to go back into dust. 

But everlasting spring is always born again: 

A bud bursts from the dark, and warmth settles in, 


A warmth which will defeat the selfish 

And burn out their withering senses, 

Like the fire in my heart laughing at the lukewarm 
When | hear a man pretend that he never suffered. 
O living consciousness of my flesh, 

My Creator that | will forever love 

Never will You support oppression or injustice. 


You were dreaming while calling for the Kingdom on earth 
You were singing for the world to be free. 
Let us remember Your dream in the years of Your young manhood. 


—GABRIEL G. NAHAS 


French medical student in University of Rochester, USA 
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Christian Students Are Making 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


(Comprising the National Intercollegiate Christian Council: 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17; or 600 


Lexington Avenue, New York 22) 


$1,000 Brings Four to USA 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. 
$1,000 was raised here to pay for 
four International Scholarships. Picture 
shows Co-chairmen Ellwood Shephard 
and June Stewart as they handed the 
check to President Herbert L. Spencer. 


The University matches the student 
fund and provides work, so that four 
students are enabled to continue their 
studies in the USA. The raising of the 
student fund is an annual project of 
the Christian Association. 


Restrictions Banned by WU Senate 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle. The 
University Senate here has voted to 
deny recognition to any new organiza- 
ion “having racial or religious restric- 
tions on membership eligibility.’””’ Where 
established organizations adhere to re- 
strictive policies, the senate action re- 
quires that they “shall be informed of 
the University’s disapproval of such re- 
strictions and its hope for early re- 
newal.” All recognized groups on cam- 
pus are required to apply, once a year, 
lor renewal of official standing. 


Faculty Votes Against ROTC 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio. The 
faculty decided by a vote of 63 to 59 
hot to invite an Air Force ROTC unit 
to Oberlin. Opposition to the plan em- 
phasized three points: 


(1) The initiation of the proposed 
ROTC would lower academic standards 
as a result of loss of credit hours. Also, 
the College would have no control over 


this section of the curriculum. (2) The 


idea of a military “emplantment”’ stress- 
ing ideas contrary to those of liberal 
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free inquiry was undesirable. (3) Any 
national emergency can best be met by 
training professionals and encouraging 
inquiry into the issues. 

“Arguments which proponents of the 
plan emphasized heavily were that the 
college enrollment would suffer unless 
such a unit were brought to the campus, 
and that the program was the best means 
of meeting the national emergency.” 

Student opposition to the proposed 
ROTC unit was expressed through a 
resolution from the Student Council; 
through letters from the YMCA and 
YWCA cabinets; and ina poll taken by 
the Y Poll Committee. 


Bandage Rolling Party 


DEFIANCE COLLEGE, Defiance, Ohio. A 
Bandage-Rolling Party arranged by the 
Social Responsibility Commission took 
the place of a regular meeting of the 
YWCA. Band-aids on red construction 
paper advertised the meeting. Bandages 
were rolled, well, like . . . bandages.— 
SYLVIA WILLIAMS. 


Doings in N.Y. State 

New York State. Drives for overseas re- 
lief on the HAMILTON COLLEGE campus 
secured eighteen boxes of clothing and 


thirty-one boxes of textbooks for ship- 
ment to foreign universities. Recipients 
of the relief materials were the students 
at Chosen Christian College, in Korea, 
and the Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary in Tokyo. QUEENS COLLEGE 
students contributed articles of clothing 
for European relief as the admission 
price for a forum on “My Idea of God.” 
. . . SCA groups at GENESEO TEACHERS 
and at HAMILTON COLLEGE are maintain- 
ing library bookshelves of religious pub- 
lications. . . . Religious Emphasis Week 
at KEUKA COLLEGE centered on the theme 
“What's the Answer,” and featured dis- 
cussions on international affairs, per- 
sonal insecurity, instability in the home, 
and women’s place in the world.. . 

The WAGNER COLLEGE SCA sponsored 
the first Community Chest Carnival in 
the school’s history to launch the annual 
campus-wide drive for funds. The 
BROCKPORT CA held a “Can-Can” dance, 
admission price—cans of food for local 
needy families. . . . HARTWICK COLLEGE, 
the Student Christian Asssociation and 
the International Relations Club, held 
a joint meeting with a prominent lin- 
guist as the principal speaker. . . . The 
Student Christian Council of ROCHESTER 
UNIVERSITY sponsored its annual Inter- 
national Weekend. Foreign meals and 
handicrafts, and a program of foreign 
dances, were features of the weekend. 
Dr. Carl Voss, of the American Chris- 
tion Palestine Committee, delivered the 
main address.—WILLIAM R. HUTCHISON. 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 
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(The Student Volunteer Movement advances missions: 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) 


“But does the Student Volunteer 
Movement really make any news these 
days?” 

Hmm—isn't it news when some 
smug student of the save-America-First, 
sorry-I’m-not-the-type, native-religions- 
how-quaint school sees the light, and 
decides Christianity has to keep spread- 
ing or die? That’s the sort of news the 
SVM is out to make on every campus. 
Look at “some of the things that are 


happening”: 


Fifty Short-Termers for India 


HARTFORD, CONN. After a training course 
here this summer at the Kennedy School 
of Missions, Hartford Seminary, fifty 
recent graduates got off to India, where 


they are signed up for short-term serv- 
ice under the Methodist Board. (Last 
year a similar group, the J-3s, set off for 
Japan, where they are making news of 
their own.) These I-gs (India, three 
years) are prepared to work in religious 
education, in social service for slum and 
rural places, and in teaching school—a 
dozen different subjects. Their pay is 
ample, their three-year term less de- 
manding than the more-or-less usual 
seven-year period, and their sense of 
being part of a keen, sharing missionary 
team gives them all a great lift. 

“But what has the Campus SVM to 
do with all that? Does it send people 
to do these mission jobs?” 

No—it has a tough enough time rats- 
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ing its own budget, for a very small 
staff! Here’s how it’s equipped nation- 
ally to make news: 


Minimum Organization, Maximum 
Message 

NEW YORK, N. yY. Setting out upon its 
sixty-third school year, the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for Christian Mis- 
sions reafhrmed its program: 

(1) The SVM is a student movement 
with graduate staff helpers: on its 
policy-making Board of Directors, over 
half of the members must be students. 
Rev. E. H. Johnson (Ted), Mary Alice 
Beck (to be married this month!), EF. O. 
Jacob (Jake), and Paul Converse (brand 
new) are the national staff. But students 
do “run” the SVM, with their help. 
(2) It’s dedicated to Christian missions 
wherever they're carried on: across the 
globe, or across the street—anywhere a 
worker is “sent” (Latin, mifto) to make 
people Christian outside his own  par- 
ish. (3) SVM members are students 
signing the declaration card pledging 
that they intend to follow the will of 
God as it appears in the light of the 
world Christian mission. 

“What sort of leaders do get inter- 
ested in such a program? Who are the 
officers, for mstance”: 


Gowen and Campbell Share Chair 

NEW YORK, N. y. Chairmei-of the SVM 
for the coming year are Miss Mary Eliza- 
beth Gowen, and Dr. F. Fay Campbell 
—this student-adult cooperation sym- 
bolizing the emphasis of the movement. 

“Mimi Gowen graduated from Smith 
two years ago, and plans to go to India 
under the Episcopal Board. She was a 
delegate to the Oslo Christian Youth 
Conference in 1947, and then spent a 
year working for CIMADF, the Prot- 
estant refugee program in France. Last 
vear she studied at Union Seminary in 
New York. 

Dr. Campbell, secretary for higher 
education in the Presbyterian Church 
USA, is the continuing chairman of the 
SVM—himself a Student Volunteer in 
Yale undergraduate and seminary days. 

“But how does the program they head 
really become effective on campuses?” 


“Campus SVMs” the Pattern for 

This Year 

MADISON, N. J. This year a “Campus 
SVM" unit is opening its program at 
Drew University, with a local grouping 
of Student Volunteers. Like groups pro- 
jected for dozens of other colleges this 
vear, and already functioning in some 
schools, this Campus SVM will meet 


regularly for prayer, mission study, and 
conference with visiting leaders, and 
will relate its members directly to the 
national SVM program. 

The name “Campus SVM” was adopt- 
ed last spring, as other designations 
were considered and rejected as not re- 
lating the local unit to the national 
parent-body. Those on a campus who 
wish to form such a nucleus are welcome 
to write to SVM’s national office for 
pointers on forming a “Campus SVM.” 


New Packet Plan 

NEW YORK, N. Y. To equip committees 
and Campus SVMs, a new packet-style 
means of enlarging world mission li- 
braries has been devised. One “packet” 
selling for $10.00 includes an economi- 
cal selection of SVM_ literature: the 
largest “packet” including all the more 
important books for the bookshelf of 
the campus group, costs $19.50. SVM 
fills orders with satisfaction and alacrity, 


SVM _ Itinerates Laubach 


BOSTON, MAssS. Next month (October 12) 
Frank C. Laubach, world-famous mis. 
sionary and literacy expert, starts his 
trip to dozens of American campuses for 
the SVM. A few dates are still open. 
—Mary Aricr Breck 
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(Evangelical & Reformed, 1505 Race Strect, Philadelphia 3; and Congregational Christian, 19 South La 


Salle Street, Chicago 3) 


Wellesley, Mass. 


Last Spring, (see March INtTFRCOL- 
LEGIAN), we were deeply concerned with 
“Speculation: National and Internation- 
al.” Certain of these speculations be- 
came a reality in the assembly here 
(June 17-24) of the Sixth International 
Council of Congregational Churches, 
when a new international organization 
for the youth of our churches was 
formed. The organization comprises an 
international planning committee for 
the next ICC youth session, which is to 
meet in 1954. The committee will work 
through correspondence, with the mem- 
bers from USA, England-Wales and one 
other country serving as a central com- 
mittee. 

The youth of our United Church of 
Christ (To Be) are not the only group 
coming into this denominational or- 
ganization with a history of church 
unity, for the youth of the Church of 
South India and of the United Church 
of Canada represent a fellowship more 
widely ecumenical than ours. 

To Wellesley we came as strangers, 
black, yellow, white; we became friends 
because we have a common friend, Jesus 
Christ. 

The week was a thrilling experience 
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in brotherhood, enhanced by the pres- 
ence in our dormitory of the singers of 
Fisk University who provided the min- 
istry of music for the conference. When 
it came to voting on organizational 
structure, we looked like a United Na- 
tions as we utilized national caucuses, 
roll-call by countries and vote absten- 
tions—omitting however the formal 
frock of the diplomat! 

Bishop Kulandran of India was a 
dinner guest of our youth section (he 
is a Congregational Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts!). As he spoke of the United 
Church of South India we came to real- 
ize that a united church can be more 
than just a merger of denominations. 
As youth delegates representing Eng- 
land, Wales, Ireland. Scotland, the 
Netherlands, Finland, Lebanon, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, 
Mexico and the United States seeking 
“Freedom and_ Fellowship ‘Through 
Christ,” we came to a realization that 
in Jesus Christ there is no East nor West 
nor North nor South—but one Church. 


—DAVvIpD KING 


David King is an English major in Bos- 
ton University, class of 1950. He is President 
of the Brotherhood Council of Boston U 
and New England chairman of USF. 


Lakeside Conference 

The National Conterence on Christian 
Education met here June 28-July 1. USF 
had 55 in its Seminar. with many more 
of its members officially responsible to 
the two youth fellowships meeting st: 
multaneously. ‘This was the first big 
national meeting of the Congregational 
Christian and Evangelical and Reformed 
Churches. 

Charles Schwantes led the Student 
Workers Seminar, and Bryant Drake 
the USF Seminar. Chuck Hein pre 
sided at two called business meetings 
of USF, with business such as the fol- 
lowing transacted: 

The next Student Assembly will meet 
at Elmhurst College, in September, 
1950. (a date which avoids conflict with 
the many June student conferences). 
Dorothy Dice, Chuck Hein, Mary Lou 
Hawks of Ohio, Ann Blasberg of Wis 
consin will serve on the Assembly Plan 
ning Committee along with the two na 
tional secretaries and a still unnamed 
Elmhurst College student. 

Charles Hein was elected chairman ol 
the Executive Committee. 

The Student-Youth relationship came 
in for animated discussion. Bert Miller. 
Harriett Hagg and Bob Knowles have 
represented USF in the Committee set 
up by the two fellowships to work on 4 
constitution for the United Church 
Youth Fellowship. All look forward to 
a united fellowship of United Church 
youth, student and other. Naturally, the 
students desire recognition of their spe 
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cial imterests and ask that the inde- 
pendence of USF be guaranteed. Fol- 
lowing discussion in Seminar and USF 
meetings, the Executive Committee 
voted that it “observes the sense of the 
Defiance and Lakeside student meetings 
to be that the active student leadership 
feels the need for a definitive movement 
of students coordinate to the program 
for youth.” 

The high point of Lakeside for nearly 
everyone. was the pageant which por- 
trayed with graphic power the historical 
strands involving the four denomina- 
tions Which comprise the United 
Church. “United in Faith, a Pageant 
of Christian Fellowship” was its pro- 
phetic title. 

—BRYANT DRAKE 

Dr. Bryant Drake is Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Higher Education of the C. C. 


Churches; one of the National Advisers of 
USF. 


Summer Solstice 


The past summer saw many USF 
members attending conferences. As this 
copy went to press, your editor had not 
vet received reports, but here is a quick 
run-down of the major conferences and 
our ofhcial delegates: 

Bowling Green, Ohio, was host to the 
WSCF Conference, August 22-31, and 
the USCC Conference, August 31- 
September 5. We were represented in 
these two important meetings by Derl 
Troutman and Lou Bender (or substi- 
tutes Mary Lou Hawks, Carol Simon- 
sen, Gil Whitney). 

National Co-Chairman Charles Hein 
was our delegate to WSCF Committee 
Meeting in Whitby, Ontario, August 
Q-21. 

The USF delegate to the Race Rela- 
tions Institute was to be Fred Mason of 
Drury College, Springfield, Missouri. 

John Neuenschwander represented 
USF as fraternal delegate to the Luther- 
an Student Movement Ashram at Inter- 
lochen, Michigan. 


Inside USF 


The Finance Committee reports a 
fair response to its call for funds during 
the first year, and hints that increased 
support from local groups will be neces- 
sary to achieve our future budgeted 
goals. 

The Publications Committee would 
like to enlist the aid of state USF sec- 
retaries in collecting items of interest 
for this page. Your editor's address is 
1631 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

The Program Committee has been at 
work on the development of USF pro- 
gram emphases featuring philosophy 
and techniques of fellowship. A manual 
has been discussed and may possibly ac- 
company the program materials. 

—R. C. JOHNSON, 
Yale, Chairman of 
Publications Committee 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 
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(Student program of the Northern Baptist Convention: 


Student Commission 


Our third annual meeting brought 
together a representative and very ar- 
ticulate group of students. From the 
twenty student areas of the Northern 
Baptist Convention they came, with a 
real sense of their responsibility for 
leading Baptist students into church- 
manship and into participation in ecu- 
menical student movements. 

Indicative of maturity was the action 
in which delegates, aware of their own 
area’s potential, committed Baptist stu- 
dents to a $1,000 goal for WSCF budget 
(a S500 increase over the past year’s 
goal). Processes for responsible partici- 
pation in the new USCC Commission 
on Politics were up. Delegates com- 
mitted themselves to go after INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN subscriptions in their areas. 

Since 1946, fourteen areas in the 
Northern Baptist Convention have or- 
ganized representative state or area stu- 
dent commissions. These groups are re- 
cruiting capable Baptist high school stu- 
dents for college training, as a part of 
our counseling and scholarship program. 
Plans for a Christmas student conference 
are under way: it is to be a study confer- 
ence of 250 at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Our student sessions were enriched by 
fellowship with the Baptist university 
pastors, who were concurrently in an- 
nual session. In preparation for the 
Christmas conference we had an hour of 
Bible study together, on passages from 
Revelation, Amos, Corinthians, and 
Ephesians. 

—GEORGE Topp, Past Chatrman 


Hail to... 

Here is the new Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Student Commis- 
sion. They'll need and deserve your co- 
operation during the coming year: 

Chairman: Austin Creel—Northwest- 
ern University (Austin is also the chair- 
man of the planning committee for the 
Christmas Conference); Vice-Chairman: 
Arline Sieg, Radcliffe College; Secre- 
tary: Myrtle Sowards, Denison Univer- 
sity; USCC Representative: Dorothy 
McCabe, University of Pennsylvania; 
Member at Large: George Todd, Yale 
Divinity; Alternate: ‘Tom Wethington, 
University of Colorado. 

Cay Herman, the veteran BYF er, is 
the new president of the Baptust Youth 
Fellowship. Cay is at BMTS. 


Lamentations 

On September 1st Val Wilson stepped 
down (up?) from his job as Director of 
Student Work and assumed a new role 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 16) 


as executive vice-president of Colcrado 
Woman's College. We hate to lose him, 
and the fact that he will still be work- 
ing with students in one of our Bap- 
tist colleges is small consolation to those 
of us outside of Colorado. Let us say, 
then, that we have merely lent him to 
that institution of higher learning and 
let us warn Colorado's students that 
ours is a very special prior claim! 

Now that Val is a college executive, 
he will probably have to be as sober as 
he tried to look for the picture printed 
below. But most of us will prefer to re- 
member him as the irrepressible and 
sometimes irresistible traveling  secre- 
tary of our denomination. 

So it’s so long, and may we see you 
often! 


—R.A. 


Val Wilson 


You Commissioners: 

Until the formation of the National 
Student Commission some three years 
ago, there was no sense of movement or 
common fellowship among the students 
of our denomination. With the growth 
of the Commission idea, both at na- 
tional and state levels, has come in- 
creased participation by students in 
framing our Convention's policies on 
student work. 

The urgent manner in which you 
have tackled the problems common to 
all church student movements has been 
a very gratifying experience. You have 
helped our denomination see that our 
primary need today is for a deepened 
search into the bases of our faith—a 
necessary search, if we are not to be- 
come superficial. 

You have indeed brought to our work 
a demand for a theology which is rooted 
in the Judeo-Christian tradition but 
which speaks the language of man’s pre- 
dicament in our time. You have urged 
and insisted upon an approach which 
will enable you to remain as a fellow- 
ship of concerned students rather than 
to become an ecclesiastical medium for 
the advancement of denominational 
propaganda. 

I believe that you commissioners and 
students can in a very real sense make a 
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contribution which will bring to the 
life of our churches a spiritual renewal, 
the only foundation for the hoped-for 
modern ecumenical reformation. 

But you and I must recognize that 
even yet our activities so far have been 
only marginal in their effect on the 
university community. We have, in the 
years ahead, the task of making a real 
impact on the secular life of the col- 
leges. This is not the time for piddling 
skirmishes. A bold strategy for the evan- 
gelization of the campuses is yours and 
mine to plan and to implement. 

—VaL WILSON 


In Explanation 
Val Wilson’s many friends will be 
glad to have this excerpt from a letter 


giving the personal reasons which mo- 
tivated his vocational decision: 

“My responsibility to Ruth and the 
children has increasingly been difhcult 
to fulfill. For five years I have been a 
‘traveling secretary’ and for the last 
two years my heavy travel schedule has 
taken me away from home 85% of the 
time. Meanwhile, Ruth has been carry- 
ing the entire responsibility for operat- 
ing the home and keeping four lively 
children happy and well-adjusted. In 
her sacrificial spirit she would have car- 
ried on, but it has come to a point where 
her health is endangered. Facing this sit- 
uation, we have made our decision. . . . 

“We have included in our tentative 
budget for 1949-50 an item which would 
have enabled us to add a person to our 


Department, thus relieving me some- 
what of the travel load. We felt this 
would be a constructive move. The 
critical denominational budget picture, 
however, has made this impossible. 
“At Colorado Woman's College in 
Denver, I shall be teaching in the De. 
partment of Religion and will have gen. 
eral responsibility for the religious pro- 
gram, in addition to my administrative 
duties. We feel our family will be in a 
position to make its witness to the stu- 
dents in a very concrete way. Since 
Colorado Woman's College is a Baptist 
college, I will still continue to be re. 
lated to the Board. In fact, you can al. 
ways count on a strong spokesman for 
our work within the Board. I shall fol- 
low the future with real anticipation.” 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


(Worlds Student Christian Federation, 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland; United Student Christian 


Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Two hundred 
and forty students sent greetings to 
America from their summer student 
Christian movement conference. 


CHINA: A professor at the National 
Sun Yat-sen University in Canton, dur- 
ing the last school year received only 
about $50 a month, which was less than 
the wage of a servant in Canton. There- 
fore nearly all the members of the staff 
had to find additional work, in order to 
support their families. World Student 
Relief (which our American organiza- 
tions support through the World Stu- 
dent Service Fund) provides a mid- 
morning glass of bean-milk for students. 
The milk is extraordinarily important, 
because no student has had any break- 
fast, and most of them get additional 
food only once in every two days. 


AUSTRIA: The Student Christian 
Movement literature group has met... 
for a reading performance of Fool and 
Death by Hoffmansthal . . . to discuss 
Pascal's life and works and “human ex- 
istence in 1600 and today.” ... Friday 
evenings, a book discussion about “The 
Little Chronicles of Anna Magdalena 
Bach.” 


AFRICA: “Stop mothering us_ to 
death” was the plea of African students 
in English universities, when they met 
at the third British Africa Conference. A 
conference where strongly held views 
about the future of Africa were being 
put forward and discussed could not 
fail to be exciting and interesting. Brit- 
ish students who participated were deep- 
ly impressed by the passionate and re- 
sponsible concern of Africans for their 
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country and people, and well- 
informed way in which they put their 
case. 


THAILAND: Students and_ teachers 
attending the Khun ‘Tal Conference 
sent greetings, acknowledging “‘we have 
heard of Christian students from other 
countries, all of whom dwell under the 
same sun, who have united in one body 
and are trying to work for Christ. We 
had the feeling that this world which 
is aflame with evil can be cooled and 
made peaceful in only one way, through 
love. Christian students the world over 
have an opportunity to build and en- 
courage peace among men. Therefore 
we plead with you, Christian students, 
to begin this important task by joining 
hands in friendship. Let us join hands 
in the earnest worship of Christ. We de- 
sire to be a unit of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation in order that 
Christian students of every nation, 
every color, men and women, may unite 
in greater strength, and may help to 
better society and the world according 
to the will of God.” 


GREAT BRITAIN: The London SCM 
Medical Committee, with the help of 
missionary societies, the university, and 
drug manufacturers, have prepared an 
exhibit of Christian medical work over- 
seas. The exhibit is now on tour among 
the medical schools and teaching hos- 
pitals. Films of medical interest are 
shown, such as Walt Disney’s brilliant 
health education cartoons and a fine 
documentary on missionary work, Jndian 
Village. Lectures on tropical diseases 
and medical missions are given. The ex- 
hibit is impressive both for its scope 


and high technical standards, so that 
it appeals to the interests of the entire 
medical faculty, and not only to the 
Christian members. 


BALTIC STUDENTS IN GERMANY: 
D.P.’s from Estonia, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania have a difficult time finding em- 
ployment in Germany, where there isn't 
enough work even for Germans. Most 
of them hope, therefore, to emigrate. 
Meanwhile among Baltic students there 
is an active student Christian move. 
ment, meeting for conferences at a Cas- 
tle near Gottingen. About ten meetings 
have been held, some for the separate 
nationalities, others for mixed groups. 
When they discuss the contemporary 
world, because of their situation, the 
Baltic students cannot avoid the sort of 
question which the existentialists raise, 
as to whether man’s life is ultimately 
futile. They find in the fellowship of 
Christian conferences and in their fel: 
lowship with students of other lands, a 
main source of strength for their daily 
lives. 


For Breadth of Vision 
READ: 
Your college paper 


m And a good newspaper or 
weekly magazine 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN— 
Subscription $1.50 a year 


Bm And THE STUDENT WORLD 


Subscription $2 a year 


Send Subscriptions to: 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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FROM HADDAM HOUSE: 
One How, One Why 


Young Laymen, Young Church, by John 
Oliver Nelson (Association, 1948, $1.75) 


Youth Asks About Religion, by Jack 
Finegan (Association, 1949, $2.00) 


Haddam is a town in Connecticut 
whence came the founders of the Ed- 
ward W. Hazen Foundation. So when 
that group helped call together three 
vears ago a committee to publish books 
on “moral and religious questions and 
needs of young men and women,” the 
name HADDAM HOUSE became the 
choice of that committee as a designa- 
tion of its publishing program. Thus far 
there have been eight Haddam House 
books and each is holding its own in 
the commercial market. The two most 
recent come up for mention this month 
(the previous six have been reviewed 
by us as they appeared). 


First, “Jack” Nelson’s Young Laymen, 
Young Church sets out to show young 
people what the great currents in cur- 
rent Church life are, and how to find 
our place in them. There is concise, 
pointed attention to the laymen’s move- 
ments across the world, Christian voca- 
tion, the place of the Church and Sun- 
day worship and theology, modern use 
of the Bible, missions, World Council, 
neighborhood projects, home life (mar- 
ried or single), and prayer and retreat. 
Each chapter opens with description of 
an actual instance of a young-adult 
group action carrying out these con- 
cerns. For practical use by a student 
group wondering where it fits into the 
whole Christian movement in our day, 
the book is as colloquially expressed, 
suggestive, and persuasive as any we 
have read. (This we say more mildly 
than we might, since Dr. Nelson does 
serve as Editor of this journal: He is, 
besides, director of the Commission on 
the Ministry of the Federal Council of 
Churches.) 


Youth Asks About Religion takes the 
other tack from, “‘What shall we do?” to 
deal with, “What shall we believe?” Pro- 
fessor Jack Finegan of Pacific School of 
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Religion in Berkeley answers with clar- 
ity and brevity 100 questions about 
Christianity. Starting with, “Is it right 
to ask questions about religion?” and 
ending with “What will heaven be 
like?”” an astonishingly wide area is 
covered in between. For a student group 
to take even the questions he asks, an- 
swering them as he does or not, makes 
an exciting series of discussions. And, 
for an undergraduate groping for an- 
swers, in bull-sessions or in_ solitary 
thoughtfulness, here are compact an- 
swers which will mean a great deal. 
Chapter bibliographies extend even 
further the range of study and inquiry 
of the book. 

Speaking for the student movement 
as we see the Haddam books come along 
—these by Nelson and Finegan being 
two most recent ones—we commend the 
Haddam House Board for its grand job 
in producing books timely for these 
days. May Haddam House flourish—and 
may many thousands of students dig 
into the books they are publishing for 
us.—G.S. 


PROPHET OF NEO-ORTHODOXY 


Faith and History, by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr (Scribners, 1949, $3.50) makes a 
good but stiff first introduction for stu- 
dents (270 pages) to this most-talked-of 
among American theologians. Here he 
contrasts the modern progress view of 
history with the Christian evaluation of 
human events, which alone can give a 
coherent account of their mystery and 
their meaning. As always, he ferrets out 
evidences of pride and _ self-sufficiency 
in every human endeavor, but shows 
new hope that history actually does 
bring about growth in apprehension of 
God’s will. Tough-sinewed neo-ortho- 
doxy. 


CRITICAL OF NEO-ORTHODOXY 


Recovery of Man, by F. R. Barry (Scrib- 
ner, 1949, $2) reasserts the humanist 
strain in Christian thinking which both 
neo-orthodoxy and secular “humanism” 
neglect or deny. This is winsome An- 
glican conservatism. Informed, theologi- 
cal. 


Jesus Then and Now, by Willard L. 
Sperry (Harper, 1949, $2.50) shows that 
mellow, rambling Harvard liberalism 
can still make a powerful case for Chris- 
tian emphasis upon the Jesus of history 
in days when neo-orthodoxy tends to 
dwell upon the Christ of the creeds. 
Dean Sperry of the Harvard Divinity 
School here paints the first-century im- 
pact of Jesus as an actual earthly being, 
and then calls us to base our theology 
on historical fact as well as accreted doc- 
trinal affirmation. Persuasive, pointed. 


APPROACHES TO DEVOTION 


Prayer and the Common Life, by Georgia 
Harkness (Abingdon, 1948, $2.50) says 
“there are more manuals for cloisters 
than for the common day—and most of 
us do not live in cloisters”: whereupon 
Miss Harkness, Methodist seminary pro- 
fessor, provides a decidedly useful study 
of the meaning, methods, and fruits of 
devotion, 220 pages which any student 
can read with enthusiasm. Logical, 
gracious. 


Teach Us to Pray, by Charles Francis 
Whiston (Pilgrim, 1949, $2.50) is an 
Episcopal theology professor’s quiet, un- 
spectacular discussion of what prayer is 
and how we learn or teach the process 
of personal devotion—as in a “school 
of prayer” like that conducted some- 
times on a campus. Unexciting, thor- 
ough, usefull. 


The Questing Spirit, by Halford E. Luc- 
cock and Frances Brentano (Coward- 
McCann, 1947, $5) we should have re- 
viewed when it appeared—an amazing 
collation of 400 contemporary short 
stories, poems, plays, and aphorisms, all 
useful for quotes or worship services. 
Professor Luccock of Yale Divinity 
School knows this field as few do. 
Encyclopedic, inspired.—J.O.N. 


Women in American Church Life, by 
Inez M. Cavert (Friendship Press, 50c) 
is no new feminist charter, but a 
calm study of women in the church 
life of America and how people feel 
about the existing situation. Under- 
taken as an inquiry for the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the facts and conclusions are 
based on data secured from 105 denomi- 
nations. 


Women students will be interested in 
the prospects for professional work 
under the auspices of religious bodies, 
and not too surprised to learn that in 
the years when sociological factors have 
given women more openings in careers 
hitherto earmarked “for men only” the 
church has not kept pace, either in of- 
fering job opportunities or in raising 
standards of status and security. Women 
also have a special interest in the 
church habits of employed women, 
particularly in metropolitan sections. 
Raised here is the question of what 
Christian stewardship of time and talents 
involves for this increasingly important 
group in our society. 

But men, too, should read this book 
—if only to learn that some women are 
reluctant to take more responsibility in 
church affairs lest the men take less in- 
terest! This may be the first wave in a 
new anti-feminist tide among women, 
coincident with a desire to maintain 
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NEW REVISED EDITION 
A STUDENT'S 


VOCATIONAL GUIDE 


(A Listing and Description of Religious 
and Social Work Fields) 


—_— 


Are you interested in vocational 
openings under Church and other 
Christian organizational auspices? 


7 Have you considered such opportuni- 
ties in light of your own interests 
and capabilities? 


This excellent outline, edited by 
Rena Weller Karefa-Smart and pub- 
lished by the Student Christian 
Movement in New York State, may 
prove to be a valuable aid. 


Order by mail. Enclose payment with 
orders. Single copy (postpaid), Thirty 
cents. Four copies (postpaid to one 
address), One dollar. Quantities of 20 
or — (postpaid to one address), 20c 
each. 


The 
Student Christian Movement 
in New York State 


Room 1002 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Oberlin offers ... 


Association 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


ae 


A Curriculum 
recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


Ample Laboratory 
experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


Life 

in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


Degrees 
| of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


Leonard A. Stidley, Dean 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 
4 Oberlin College 


OBERLIN OHIO 
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their wartime gains in opportunity and 
Status. 

Another revealing insight is_ that 
Pentecostal and Holiness groups demon- 
strate less sex prejudice about compa- 
rable participation of men and women 
in lay and clerical church functions than 
exists in denominations holding a brief 
for social justice. These two conclusions 
alone could fill a discussion meeting for 
a student Christian group committed to 
the basic Protestant belief in the priest- 
hood of all believers. 


Asking the question, “Are women 
making their full and distinctive con- 
tribution to the life and work of the 
churches” the book reaffirms that “the 
world needs desperately to regain a 
feeling of the reality and unity of 
Christendom. ‘This . . . is possible only 
if all available spiritual forces are used 
to the utmost; it cannot be done by one 
sex any more than it can be done by any 
one of the historic branches of the 
church universal.’” On this premise this 
study of Women in American Church 
Life makes a fine contribution to the re- 
source material for ecumenical under- 
standing and action.—MARY ALICE BECK 


HOW TO LIVE IN COLLEGE 


You Can Always Tell a Freshman, by 
Elisabeth Ann Hudnut, Wilson °47, is a 
sprightly guide to life in college. Un- 
derneath the fun of the telling there is 
an undercurrent of discerning judg- 
ment on: dating and studying, sizing up 
faculty and sororities, and sundry other 
hints priceless to the uninitiated. It’s so 
good one could wish that a marked 
secularism had not intruded itself so 
prominently.—G.S. 


Christian Ways for College Days, by 
Harry Gordon Goodvkoontz (John 
Knox Press, 1949, $1 paper) packs into 
80 pages six excellent chapters on social 
adjustment, selfless living and Christian 
activity and belief. Dr. Goodykoontz 
heads the Presbyterian, U.S. (Southern) 
student program, and these pages reveal 
both his ability to talk student language 
and his practical, profound, even if oc- 
casionally rather conventional, Christian 
faith. Extraordinarily useful. 


The Lutheran Church and Its Students, 
by Mary E. Markley (Muhlenburg 
Press, 1948, $1 paper) gives an admirable 
300-page account of the rise of one great 
denominational student program, by 
one of its key leaders. Annals. 


God’s Grace and Man’‘s Hope 


A new book by Dr. Dani 
Day Williams, Associate Pp 
fessor of Christian Theol 
in the Federated Theologi 
Faculty of the University 


Chicago and The 
Theological 


orthodoxy. 


then proceeds to give an iy 
terpretation of the Christi 
faith which can guide mo 
effort and sustain the exercise of soctal i 
telligence while it strengthens our 
upon the reality of God's judgment a 


His mercy. Excellent for church 
and a “must” for ministers. 


215 pages; published by Harper & Brother 
$2.75. Order from your publishing house 4 


book $store. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 
5757 University Avenue 


Seminary. 
book seeks a theological stan¢ 
point beyond the present ¢ 

flict of “liberalism” and “n 

A truer Christi 
understanding of man and Gol 
can be expressed in a strug 
turally sound theology,” «% 
cording to Dr. Williams, wh 


Chicago 37, IIline 


HIGHWAYS TO JOBS 


FOR WOMEN 


How to Pick College Courses for 


Your Career 
by JOSEPHINE H. GERTH 


Have you chosen a career? 


Do you know what courses to choose 
which will best equip you for the 


job? 


Do you know the market for your 


services? 


Here is a_ vocational guidance 
| book written by the former voca- 


tional counselor charge 


graduate placement at Hunter 
College of the City of New York. 
Work experience and educational 
requirements for particular jobs 
| are given by leading employers in 
each field: occupations from typ- 
| ing positions for the college girl 
to highly specialized professional 
careers—Personnel, Social Work, 
Publishing, Apparel Merchandis- 
ing, Chemistry, Mathematics, Air 
‘Transportation, the Motion Pic- 
| ture Industry, and many others. 


$3.00 


Boman ’s Press 


600 Lexington Ave. 
Dept. 11, New York 22, N. Y. 


Order from your college bookstore or 
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Who’s Where 


(News of Staff Personnel) 


REGIONAL 


Ned Linegar is Regional Secretary in the 
Southwest (formerly, University of Kansas 
YMCA). 

William Overholt becomes North Cen- 
tral Area Secretary, succeeding Clarence 
Elliott who studies in Union Theological 
Seminary. 

George H. Menke, formerly of the Middle 
Atlantic Region, goes to Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, as a staff member of the Continent 
Committee of the South America Federa- 
tion of YMCAs. 


ON CAMPUS 

James Martin: San Jose State College 
SCA. 

Malcolm Carpenter: Riverside College 


YMCA-YWCA (from California State Col- 
lege, San Jose). 

David Riggs: Kansas University YMCA 
(from Miami University). 

Robert Walker: University of Oklahoma 
YMCA. 

Vernon Hathaway: University of Cincin- 
nati YMCA (from University of Minnesota). 

Paul Irwin: Miami University YMCA, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

William Swartzbaugh: Denison Univer- 
sity, Granville, Ohio. 

Robert Clark: University of Minnesota 
YMCA, St. Paul Farm Campus. 

Alfred C. Payne: University of Pittsburgh 
(from Virginia Polytechnic). 

Luther Harshbarger: Penn State C.A. 

Vernon Bodein: New York University 
C.A. (from Iowa STC, Cedar Falls). 

Burton MacLean goes to Dwight Hall, 
Yale University (from Princeton pastorate). 

DeWitt Baldwin succeeds Franklin Littell, 
University of Michigan Student Religious 
Association. 

Richard Sterling becomes Associate, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota YMCA, following grad- 
uation from Yale. 

E. Charles Markman becomes Associate 
YMCA and Director Student Religious 
Council, University of Wisconsin. 

Clinton Ritchie becomes Associate, Cor- 
nell University United Religious Work. 

Burt Wheeler becomes Associate, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina YMCA. 

J. Henry Miller goes to Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute YMCA as Associate (from 
Butler University). 

- Anne Kern: University YWCA at Berke- 
ley, California (from Los Angeles YWCA). 

Carolyn Whitmore: State College YWCA, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Judith Austin: University of Chicago 
YWCA. 

Dorothy Ann Bridges: Northwestern Uni- 
versity YWCA, Illinois. 

Mary Lou Cusick, formerly Assistant, is 
now Executive Director of U. of Illinois 
YWCA. 

Barbara Bodicy: Associate Director, State 
College YWCA, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Barbara Tarrant: Assistant Director, Uni- 
versity of Illinois YWCA. 

Mabel Pauline Gillespie: Associate Direc- 
tor, U. of Southern California YWCA (from 
Secretary-in-Training there). 

Mary G. Price, Secretary-in- Training, Uni- 
versity of Washington YWCA. 


SEPTEMBER, 1949 


Minnesota Greets its Freshmen 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Realizing that being one of a 
moving mass of 27,000 students is no 
fun, two colleges of the University of 
Minnesota have undertaken to provide 
special registration procedures for fresh- 
men. After the new student had been 
admitted to the University he was sent 
a descriptive folder, “Program for the 
Registration of New Students.” The 
folder told the story of a two day pro- 
gram of testing, registration and orien- 
tation. The student selected the two 
days most convenient for him during 
the registration period and notified the 
college when he would complete his reg- 
istration. Those wishing to start at 9:00 
a.m. were put in Group I and those who 
started at 1:00 p.m. in Group II. Each 
group was divided into sections and 
placed under the leadership of a 
specially trained upperclassman who 
stayed with them for the two day period. 

The program started with an intro- 
ductory session in which the purpose 
and program of the two days were dis- 
cussed. Tests were then given to help 
the student and the University to under- 
stand more clearly the strong and weak 
points of his educational background in 
order that the University may better 
serve his needs. The tests were scored 
and the results were available on the 
second day when the student met with a 
counselor for an extended period to re- 
view his vocational interests and general 
educational needs. After the courses had 
been chosen the student completed his 
registration for the fall quarter. Two 
picnic lunches, a dinner, a party, a tour 
of the campus and for those from out 
of town a “bull session” in the houses 
where they stayed overnight enabled the 
students to become acquainted with thé 
campus and its extracurricular activities 
and started new friendships. 


Wednesday through Sunday of the 
week prior to the opening of classes was 
designated as “New Students Week.” A 
convocation was used to launch this 
program. The spotlight was given to the 
personnel services available at the Uni- 
versity. Various staff persons described 
the functions of the Student Counselling 
Bureau; Student Activities Bureau; 
Bureau of Students Loans and Scholar- 
ships; Speech Clinic; Bureau of Veterans 
Affairs and the Housing Bureau. 

Some of the colleges had “open 
houses” for students, with coke and 
coffee. A chance to meet some of the 
faculty and see some of the classrooms 
were the main parts of this program. 
Special displays were set up in the Union 
Ballroom by student organizations as 
introductions to their purpose, function 


and programs. Those who were in charge 
of the booths were instructed not to sign 
up persons, but to inform them. The 
Church Foundations and the YMCA 
and YWCA were included. 


A three-day Freshman Camp _ was 
planned by the YMCA and YWCA in 
cooperation with the Freshman Week 
Committee. The camp was designed to 
bring together those who had outstand- 
ing high school records in activities and 
academic achievements. Some _ thirty 
upperclassmen served as cabin counselors 
and discussion leaders.—JOHN PRICE 


Tinder for Hot Discussion 


Paul Blanshard provoked great 
showers of sparks when he presented 
an accumulation of documented fact 
about Roman Catholic program in 
this country. His series of brief ar- 
ticles in The Nation, and now his 
book (American Freedom and Cath- 
olic Power, Beacon, 1949, $3.50) are 
the work of a trained researcher, 
giving verse-and-page facts to sub- 
stantiate his statements concerning 
activities of the Roman hierarchy— 
in dealing with politics, education, 
medical topics such as birth control, 
divorce and annulment, censorship 
and the boycott, Communism, and 
the whole atmosphere of tolerance 
and understanding in America. The 
confident Catholic prediction in 
1929 that “America will be predomi- 
nantly Catholic before the present 
younger generation dies” is shown 
parallel to a whole Catholic plan 
for America. 


As Mr. Blanshard argues against 
Church influence in public life, his 
own angle seems that of a complete 
secularist looking askance at even 
an enlightened and dynamic theism. 
Those who feel that Christianity 
must everywhere be seeking to affect 
everyday mores, education, and na- 
tional policy, will regret the secular 
attitude which underscores an other- 
wise impressive book. 


The book is no assault on Cathol- 
icism, but rather a setting forth of 
the actual situation with which 
every Christian—Protestant or Cath- 
olic—must deal in our generation. 
Students can read it with great prof- 
it, not only as it provides facts for 
interpretation of what goes on about 
us in American life, but as it shows 
how powerful and persuasive our 
own Christian witness must be to 
keep America’s faith free.—G.S. 
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